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" Victoria R. 

** Whereas by instructions issued by Our Secretary 
of State for the War Department, bearing date the 
Nineteenth day of February One thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five, Sir John McNeill and Colo- 
nel Tulloch were directed to proceed to the Crimea, 
in order to inquire into the whole arrangement and 
management of the Commissariat Department, and 
to acquaint themselves with the mode by which sup- 
plies of food, forage, and any other articles were 
obtained for Our army there, and also to eicamine 
carefully into the system of accounting, with a view 
to its simplification : And whereas by additional in- 
structions issued by Our said Secretary of State, 
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bearing date the Twenty-second day of February 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, the said 
Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tnlloch were further 
directed to make inquiries into the alleged delay in 
unshipping and distributing the clothing and other 
stores supplied for the use of Our said army : And 
whereas the said Sir John McNeill and Colonel 
Tulloch made to Our said Secretary of State two 
Eeports, the first dated Constantinople, the Tenth 
day of June One thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
five, and the second dated London, January One 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, and the same 
have, by Our command, been laid before Our two 
Houses of Parliament, together with the evidence 
taken by the said Sir John McNeill and Colonel 
Tulloch : And whereas the conduct of certain officers 
on Our General Staff and others in Our army has 
been animadverted upon in the said Reports and 
evidence : And whereas the said officers have de- 
manded a full inquiry into their conduct : Now We, 
taking the whole matter into Our consideration, and 
being desirous that the truth should be made mani- 
fest, and that justice should be done to all parties, 
think it necessary that an inquiry should be made 
by the General Officers herein-after named into the 
statements contained in these Reports and evidence 
affecting Our officers above referred to : Our will and 
pleasure therefore is, and we do hereby nominate 
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and appoint Our right trusty and well-beloved John 
Baron Seaton, General of Our Forces, Knight Grand 
Cross of the most Honourable Order of the Bath, and 
Knight Grand Cross of the most distinguished Order 
of Saint Michael and Saint George ; Our trusty and 
well-beloved Sir Thomas M'Mahon, Baronet, Gene- 
ral of Our Forces, Knight Commander of the most 
Honourable Order of the Bath ; Our right trusty and 
well-beloved Cousin Henry Beauchamp, Earl Beau- 
champ, General of Our Forces ; Our trusty and well- 
beloved Sir John Bell, Lieutenant-General of Our 
Forces, Knight Commander of the most Honourable 
Order of the Bath ; Our trusty and well-beloved Sir 
William Eowan, Lieutenant-General of Our Forces, 
Knight Commander of the most Honourable Order of 
the Bath; Our trusty and well-beloved Jonathan 
Peel, Esquire, Major-General of Our Forces; Our 
trusty and well-beloved William Thomas KnoUys, 
Esquire, Major-General of Our Forces, to be a Board, 
of which We further appoint John Baron Seaton to 
be President, who are to meet accordingly for the 
purposes above mentioned: And you are hereby 
required to give notice, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, to the said General OflScers when and where 
they are to meet for the said inquiry ; and you are 
hereby directed to simimon such persons as may be 
judged necessary by the said General Officers to give 
information upon the said matters; and the said 
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General Officers are hereby directed to hear and 
examine such persons touching the same ; and they 
are further hereby authorized, empowered, and 
required, after strict examination into the matters 
before mentioned, to make a Report thereupon, to- 
gether with their opinion whether the said officers 
of Our army above referred to be or be not respon- 
sible to any and what extent for the unsatisfactory 
condition of Our said army, or any portion thereof, 
noticed by Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch 
in their Reports, and the evidence thereunto at- 
tached ; all which you are to transmit to Us through 
Our Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, to be by 
him laid before Us for Our consideration : and for 
so doing this shall be as well to you as to Our said 
General Officers and all others concerned a sufficient 
warrant. 

" Given at Our Court, at Buckingham Palace, this 
Twenty-fifth day of February One thousand eight 
himdred and fifty-six, in the Nineteenth year of Out 
Reign. 

" By Her Majesty's command, 

" (Signed) Panmure. 

" To the Judge Advocate General, 
or his Deputy." 
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" Victoria E. 

" Whereas We did by a Warrant under Our Eoyal 
Sign Manual, bearing date at Our Court at Buck- 
ingham Palace, the Twenty-fifth day of February 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, in the 
Nineteenth Year of Our Eeign, and countersigned 
by one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, nomi- 
nate and appoint the several Officers therein named 
to be a Board, which is to be convened at the Eoyal 
Hospital, Chelsea, and to consider such matters as 
maybe submitted to it and as are set forth in Our said 
Warrant : And whereas Our right trusty and well- 
beloved John Baron Seaton, General of Our Forces, 
Enight Grand Cross of the most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, and Knight Grand Cross of the most 
distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, appointed to be a Member and also Presi- 
dent of the said Board, hath since obtained Our 
permission to resign his seat at the said Boards 
and a vacancy hath thus happened therein, and 
also in the office of President of the said Board, 
which We have deemed it expedient to supply: 
Now know you, that We have thought fit to 
nominate and appoint and do by these presents 
nominate and appoint Our trusty and well-beloved 
Sir Alexander Woodford, General of Our Forces, 
Knight Grand Cross of the most Honourable Order 
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of the Bath, and Knight Grand Cross of the most 
distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, to be a Member of the said Board, and also 
to be President thereof, in the room of the said Jc^ 
Baron Seaton. 

" Given at Our Court at Windsor, this Thirty-first 
day of March One thousand eight hundred and fifly- 
six, in the Nineteenth Year of Our Beign. 

" By Her Majesty's command, 

" (Signed) Panmure. 

" To the Judge Advocate Greneral 

of Our Forces, or his Deputy." 



" Victoria E. 

*' Whereas We did by a Warrant imder Our Boyal 
Sign Manual, bearing date at Our Court at Buck- 
ingham Palace the Twenty-fifth day of February 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, in the 
Nineteenth Year of Our Reign, and coimtersigned 
by one of Our principal Secretaries of State, nomi- 
nate and appoint the several officers therein named 
to be a Board, which is to be convened at the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, and to consider such matters as may 
be submitted to it and as are set forth in Our said 
Warrant : And whereas Our trusty and well-beloved 
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Sir Thomas M'Mahon, Baronet, General of Our 
Forces, Knight Commander of the most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, appointed by Us to be a Member 
of the said Board, hath since obtained Our permis- 
sion to resign his seat at the Board, and a vacancy 
hath thus happened therein, which We have deemed 
it expedient to supply: Now know ye, that We 
have thought fit to nominate and appoint, and do by 
these presents nominate and appoint, Our trusty and 
well-beloved Sir George Henry Frederick Berkeley, 
General of Our Forces, Knight Commander of the 
most Honourable Order of the Bath, to be a Mem- 
ber of the said Board, in the room of Sir Thomas 
M'Mahon. 

" Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, the 
Seventeenth day of March One thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six, in the Nineteenth year of Our 
Reign. 

" By Her Majesty's command, 

" (Signed) Panmure. 

" To the Judge Advocate General 

of Our Forces, or his Deputy." 



The Judge Advocate General further stated, 
that subsequently to receiving the Eoyal Warrant 
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appointing the Board, and stating the purposes fbr 
whidi ihej were to meet, a letter, giving farther 
diiecti<»is as to the proceedings of the Board, had 
been addressed, by the Secretaiy of State for the 
War Department, to the Commander-in-Chief, fincan 
whom he had received it. 

The same was read as follows : 

" War Department, 28th February, 1866. 

** My Lord, — I am to signify to your Lordship that 
the Queen has been pleased to appoint a Board of 
General Officers, which should be convened as soon as 
possible, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
so much of the Reports on the supplies to the British 
army in the Crimea, lately presented by Her Ma- 
jesty's commands to both Houses of Parliament, as 
animadverts upon the conduct of certain officers 
upon Her Majesty's Greneral Staff, and in Her Ma- 
jesty's army. 

" It is considered that such a Board will best 
bring before the Queen the explanations which these 
officers are desirous to make of their conduct as 
affected by the said Reports, and ultimately lead to 
a just judgment thereon. 

" I am further to state to your Lordship the im- 
portance of giving to this inquiry every degree of 
solemnity and publicity which usage and precedent 
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have in like cases admitted of, and that the Judge 
Advocate General be specially instructed to convey 
to the Board Her Majesty's commands, not only to 
report an opinion upon the matters referred to them, 
but also to submit to Her Majesty what it may be in 
their judgment best to be done thereon, 

" Your Lordship will be pleased to receive Her 
Majesty's pleasure with respect to the proper mea- 
sures for carrying these Her Majesty's commands 
into execution. 

** I have the honour, &c. 

" Panmure. 

" Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B. 
&c. &c. &c." 



•^* The following revised and corrected Address is printed 
from manuscript. Any one who may desire to be acquainted 
with the discussions which occurred in the progress of the 
inquiry, and the exact words which fell from Sir Richard 
Airey, is recommended to consult the printed Minutes of the 
Proceedings taken from the short-hand writer's notes. 



OPENING ADDEESS 



MAJOR-GEN. SIR RICHARD AIREY. 



General Sir Alexander Woodford, my Lord and 
Gentlemen, — 

Under the blame which is thought to have 
been inferentially cast upon me by the Eeport of Sir 
John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch, I have hitherto 
observed strict silence ; but I am thankful that Her 
Majesty's most gracious warrant for assembling this 
Board of General Officers has now assigned a fitting 
time and a fitting place for my explanations. 

From the 1st of September, 1854, until the 17th 
of November, 1855, 1 had the honour to be Quarter- 
master-General of the Forces operating in the East, 
and it is in respect to the comments of the Com- 
missioners Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch on 
matters within that department that I now address 
the Board. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 



The scope of the Duties intrusted to Sir John 
McNeill and Colonel Tulloch. 

The Instructions to the Commissioners dated the 
19th of February, 1855, and the Supplemental 
Instructions dated the 22nd of February, are as 
follows : — 

Instructions to Commissioners^ dated War Department^ 
February l^th, 1856. 

" Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acquaint 
you that I have selected you to proceed to the 
Crimea on Thursday next vi& Marseilles. 

" I have the honour to inform you that it will be 
your duty to inquire into the whole arrangement 
and management of the Commissariat Department. 

" You will acquaint yourselves with the mode by 
which supplies of food, forage, and any other articles 
are obtained; and should any better mode suggest 
itself to you for the execution of this duty, you will 
transmit to Lord Baglan such suggestion, and also 
furnish me with a copy. 

" You will satisfy yourselves whether there has 
been a regularity of supply furnished to the army, 
and a sufficiency to the store department at Bala- 
klava ; and if not, what has been the cause of the 
irregulaxily or insufficiency. 
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" You will ascertain whether supplies offered for 
purchase have been accepted or rejected; and if 
rejected, the reasons for such rejection. 

" You will also examine carefiilly the mode of 
accounting ; and if the system be in your opinion 
unnecessarily complicated for a period of actual war- 
fexe, you will suggest such means of simplification 
as may occur to you. 

" To enable you to conduct this inquiry satisfac- 
torily, you will have authority fix)m Lord Eaglan to 
summon and examine witnesses, and to require the 
production of all books and papers that you may 
consider necessary for completing your investigation. 

'' I have a fiill reliance upon your executing this 
duty satisfactorily, and request that copies of all 
reports and suggestions made to Lord Eaglan may 
be transmitted to me. 

** You will be furnished with copies of the rules 
and regulations in force for the guidance of the 
Commissariat, and defining the duties of the depart- 
ment with an army in the field ; also of any special 
instructions issued by the authorities at home to the 
Commissariat with the army, and of such reports 
relating to the supply of the army as may have 
been made by the Commissariat to the authorities at 
home. " I am, &c., 

(Signed) " Panmure. 
" Sir John McNeill, G.C.B., 
and Colonel Tulloch." 

B 2 
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Additional Instructions addressed to the Commissioners. 

" War Department, February 22, 1855. 

'* Gentlemen, — Referring to my instructioiis of 
the 19th instant, I have further to desire that you 
will make it your business to ascertain what may 
have been the sources of supply of provisions, forage, 
and other articles supplied to the troops in the Crimea. 

" You will further make inqiiiry into the alleged 
delay in unshipping and distributing the clothing 
and other stores supplied for the use of the troops ; 
and having obtained all the information in your 
power, you will transmit to me a full report on the 
subject. " I am, &c., 

(Signed) " Panmure. 
" Sir John McNeill, G.C.B., 
and Colonel Tulloch." 

Now by examining these instructions, and by com- 
paring them with the official Code* issued by the 
Lords of the Treasury for defining the functions of 
the Commissariat, it will be seen that the duty in- 
trusted to Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch was 
solely that of investigating the management of the 
Commissariat Department; and the Commissioners 
themselves, in p. 3 of their Report, speak of their 



* See extracts from this Code quoted at a subsequent part of 
the Address, p. 35, post. 
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undertaking as ** an Inquiry which had reference ex- 
clusively to the supply of the army and the arrange- 
ments of the Commissariat." It was in strict ac- 
cordance with that view as to the true scope of their 
duties that Sir John McNeill addressed to Lord 
Raglan the letter of the 13th of March, 1855. 

** Transport * Gottenburg,' Balaklava Harbour, 
March 13, 1855. 

" My Lord, — The instructions which directed me 
to proceed to the Crimea accompanied by Colonel 
Tulloch have, no doubt, been communicated to your 
Lordship ; and as the demands upon your Lordship^s 
time and attention, which, on two occasions to-day, 
prevented us from having the honour of an inter- 
view, may again put it out of your Lordship's power 
to see us when we wait upon you, it appears to me 
that we may best promote the interests of the public 
service intrusted to us, as well as your Lordship's 
convenience, by stating in general terms the com^se 
we propose to pursue, and by requesting authority to 
summon such witnesses, and to require the produc- 
tion of such documents, as may be necessary to the 
effective pi:osecution of the inquiry in which we are 
engaged. 

" It appears to us tliat the first point to be esta- 
blished is the nature and extent of any deficiency of 
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Commissariat supplies for the army that may have 
occurred, and, with that view, we should desire your 
Lordship's authority to summon as witnesses such 
officers as may be able to speak from their own per- 
sonal knowledge of the quantity and quality of the 
supplies ftimished by the Commissariat, and actually 
issued to the men. 

" It is not probable that we shall be able to exam- 
ine more than three or four officers daily, and, as we 
should propose to begin with the regiments nearest 
to the harbour, and to examine the witnesses, for the 
present, on board the steam transport * Gottenburg/ 
which is lying close to the shore upon the northern 
side near the shoal water at the head of the harbour, 
we hope that the inquiry may be conducted without 
materially interfering with the other duties of the 
officers whom we might find it necessary to examine. 

" When we have completed the inquiry into the 
nature and extent of any deficiency that may have 
occurred, we should propose to call upon the officers 
of the Commissariat, and especially the Commissary- 
General, to state the causes of any such deficiency. 

" It will also be our duty to inquire into the 
measures that may have been taken to insure 
an adequate supply for the fixture, and, with that 
view, it would be desirable that we should have 
authority to examine Commissary-General Filder at 
any time wh^n we may consider it expedient. 
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" It is almost unnecessary, I hope, to add, that 
we consider it our duty, and that it is our anxious 
desire, to cany out our instructions in a manner that 
may be usefiil and acceptable to your Lordship. 
** I have, &c. 
(Signed) " J. McNeill." 

That letter points to three objects, all bearing 
exclusively upon the Commissariat. 

Firstly, the inquiry was to ascertain the de- 
ficiency of the supplies. 

Secondly, the cause of the deficiency. 

Thirdly, the course which should be adopted to 
prevent such deficiencies for the fixture ; but not one 
word of the letter points to any inquiry of such a 
kind as to form a basis for animadversion on the 
military officers of the army. 

And here I must be permitted to say that al- 
though I should have been certainly surprised to 
hear that a gentleman taken &om the Civil Service of 
the Crown, and an officer with the rank of Colonel, 
had been intrusted by Her Majesty's Government 
with the duty of investigating the conduct of general 
officers of the army then actively engaged with an 
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enemy in the field, I can truly say that this sur- 
prise would not have been followed on my part by 
the smallest want of that deference to a duly consti- 
tuted authority which I deem to be a part of every 
officer's duty ; and perhaps I may be allowed to add 
that if the gentleman selected for the performance . 
this duty was to be a civilian, there is no one t ,, wfi»j.-' 
judgment and fidmess I should defer with iiioio con- 
fidence than Sir John McNeill. And in saying that 
the selection of a civilian to sit in judgment upon 
officers in the field would have given me some 
surprise, I am far fix)m desiring to convey llie ex- 
pression of opinion that, because such a step is 
unusual, it would therefore be wrong. On the con- 
trary, I am one of those who believe that all pro- 
fessions are benefited by throwing upon them a little 
light fix)m outside, and my regret is — not that 
civilians discuss military affairs too much, but — that 
they know too little of them to be able to conduct a 
discussion with due effect ; and I sincerely believe 
that the comments abimdantly applied to the busi- 
ness of the Quartermaster-General's Department 
have resulted, not firom any want of industry or 
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intelligence on the part of my critics, but rather 
fi[X)m the circumstance that there is no compendious 
elementary work from which they might acquaint 
themselves in a rapid and easy way with the organi- 
zation of the British army. 

This want of acquaintance ^with the structure of 
our army is not for an instant to be attributed to the 
Commissioners, and I repeat, — and I have much plea- 
sure in assuring Sir John McNeill and Colonel 
Tulloch, — that no thought about the profession of the 
one Commissioner, or the military rank of the other, 
would have prevented me from submitting myself 
instantly and deferentially to their judgment, if I 
had thought that they had been really intrusted by 
competent authority with the duty of investigating 
my administration of the Quartermaster-General's 
Department 

The Notion of inquikinq into the MnjTAKY Depart^ 

MENTS NEVER ANNOUNCED BY Sm JOHN McNeILL AND 

Colonel Tulloch. 

It would have been quite enough for me to know 
that Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch came 

B 3 
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armed with Her Majesty's Commission to inqiiire into 
my conduct ; but that is precisely what I did not 
know, and what, — strange to say, — I do not know up 
to this very hour. 

My belief as to the duties intrusted to the Com- 
missioners exactly coincided with that indication of 
their plans which Sir John McNeill formally ad- 
dressed to Lord Eaglan in the letter of the 13th 
March. I have never heard, and I do not be- 
lieve, that the intention of extending the inquiry 
to the military departments was ever announced to 
the Commander of the Forces ; and even in this hall 
I understand Colonel Tulloch to say that his col- 
league and himself were not authorised to inquire 
into the conduct of military officers. 

At all events, I consider it certain that the idea 
of animadverting upon my conduct was not enter- 
tained by the Commissioners until they had quitted 
the Crimea. 

I had the honour — an honour I have always va- 
lued — to be on terms of kindly intercourse with 
Sir John McNeill; and I am sure that if, whilst 
in the Crimea, he had imagined that it would 
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become his duty to arraign my administration of 
my department, he would have told me at once 
that I was an officer under trial, and that he was 
one of my judges. 

The method adopted by the Commissioners in con- 
ducting THE Inquiry. 

Well, on the 16th of March, 1855, Sir John 
McNeill and Colonel Tulloch began their inquiry 
in the Crimea; but from the first they laboured 
under a difficulty which was sure to be fetal to 
the authenticity and value of any Report which 
they might attempt to make of the evidence. 
They had come from England unprovided with 
the assistance of a short-hand writer. 

This error was irretrievable. No doubt the Com- 
missioners earnestly exerted themselves to remedy the 
defect, but it was impossible that they could succeed. 

The course they took, as I imderstand, was 
this : — A witness would be orally examined, pro- 
bably for many hours together, and the secretary, 
or one of the Commissioners, would make a note 
as well as he could of what was passing. 

Afterwards one of the Commissioners attempted 
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to make a sketch or narrative in the third person 
of the purport of what the witness had said, and 
the sketch so prepared was submitted to the wit- 
ness for his approval. 

This process of converting the spoken words into 
a written minute was so condensing, that evidence 
which occupied perhaps three or four hours is cchi- 
tained in a single page. 

All who are accustomed to weigh the value of 
testimony know how well truth is elicited by hear- 
ing the real words which come from the lips of a 
straightforward witness, and how imsatisfiictory it 
must be to substitute for such testimony a soldier's 
hasty assent to a written document which seeks — 
however anxiously and honestly — to represent -his 
true meaning in words constructed by another man's 
mind. 

Another objection to such a method of recording 
evidence is this : — That the foregone opinion of 
the questioner imports itself into the minutes, and 
leads the reader to a grossly-erroneous judgment as 
to the real pith and meaning of the evidence ; for 
it is one thing to give an assenting "Yes" to a 
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question, and another and a very different thing 
to assert the proposition contained in the question 
as if it had been actually stated and originated by 
the witness. 

Now as an illustration of the delusion which would 
result from attributing weight to written minutes of 
evidence taken and recorded in this way by Colonel 
Tulloch, I will refer to one of the first questions 
which he asked when he began to examine witnesses 
before this Board. The question No. 145, at, page 57 
of the proceedings, was addressed to Major Thompson, 
a cavalry officer, and was as follows : — 

" If you had had more tools, you could have done 
the work in a shorter time ; that is to say 150 men 
would have put up a shelter for 150 horses in one 
day instead of two? To provide such a shelter it 
only required plenty of tools, and 150 men would 
excavate the requisite description of pit or shelter 
for 150 horses in one day, provided you had had 
plenty of tools?" 

The witness answered all this by an assenting 
" Yes." Now if, instead of the note by the short-hand 
writer who fidthfiilly recorded the whole process, we 
had had a minute formed upon Colonel Tulloch*s 
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plan, by compoimding the question and the answer, 
Major Thompson's evidence upon this point would 
have been thus recorded : — 

" Major Thompson says that if he had had more 
tools he could have done the work in a shorter time ; 
that is, 150 men would have put up a shelter for 150 
horses in one day, instead of two. To provide such 
a shelter it only required plenty of tools, and 150 
men would excavate the required description of pit 
or shelter for 150 horses in one day, provided he had 
had plenty of tools." 

And thus we should have been led to the supposition 
that a cavalry officer, who does not appear to have 
given any special attention to calculations of this sort, 
was seriously stating, as the product of his own mind, 
an arithmetical and engineering conclusion &om a 
quantity of complicated data which may never have 
entered his head at all until the moment when he 
said " Yes " to Colonel Tulloch's suggestive question. 

Is it just or fidr that minutes of evidence recorded 
in such a way should be used — ^used a year after- 
wards — as the materials for a Eeport animadverting 
upon the conduct of officers ? 

I do not make these observations in consequence 
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of any opinion that the evidence has an unfavourable 
bearing upon my administration of the Quartermaster- 
General's Department, for the very reverse is the 
case ; but I nevertheless think it important to show 
that there is only one way of preventing these written 
memoranda of spoken evidence from becoming dan- 
gerous, and that is by determining to regard them 
as very nearly valueless. 

No man can read the Eeport dated Constantinople, 
June 10, 1855, and the Eeport dated London, Janu- 
ary, 1856, without detecting a wide difference in 
the tone and spirit of those two documents ; and I 
think that this difference may be, in great measure, 
accounted for by the fact that the Commissioners 
wrote their first Eeport when their impressions of 
what they really saw and really heard in the Crimea 
were stiU vivid in their minds, whilst on the con- 
trary the London Eeport of 1856 was prepared with 
the aid of meagre sketches of evidence given in the 
previous year, and confused masses of returns and 
accounts, and this too at a time when both of the 
Commissioners had returned to their usual avocations, 
and could only now and then " give a spare hour," 
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as Colonel Tulloch expressed it, to the assumed duty 
of adjudicating upon the officers of the British anny . 

Another disadvantage resulting fix)m the want of a 
short-hand writer was this : that the slowness of the 
process ultimately prevented the Commissioners from 
making such an inquiry into the business of the 
Military Departments as would have formed a satis- 
fectory basis for the discussion of the questions touched 
by their London Report. 

K any such inquiry into the Military Departments 
was then intended, it is certain that the more 
important portion of it was never even begun in the 
Crimea. 

The annoimcement to Lord Baglan indicated only 
an inquiry into the arrangements of the Commissariat, 
and I am sure he had no idea that any investiga- 
tion of the Militaiy Departments was proposed to be 
made by Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch. 
Of course therefiure Lord Baglan had no opportunity 
of aiding an inquiry which he did not even know to 
be on foot. 

The Adjutant-General, General Estcourt, was then 
living and in good health, but he was never examined 
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i:t ail, eitlicr oially or in wiitmg. This Board rf 
General Officers, well understanding as it necessarily 
does the organization of the British army, will 
instantly perceive that inquiry into the matters which 
the Ck)mmissioners have discussed in their London 
Report must inevitably be incomplete if it omits to 
elicit information from the Adjutant-General — the 
very officer of the General Staff specially responsible, 
not merely for the discipline of the force, but for its 
clothing and equipment and its general efficiency^ — 
and whose special province it is to keep what is 
called the " Eoster," and to detail all the duties and 
the fatigue parties of the army. 

The omission was not supplied by the examina- 
tion of any other officer of the Adjutant-General's 
Department. 

Colonel Pakenham, then Assistant Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, the officer intrusted with the carrying out of 
the details above mentioned, was present on the spot, 
and his ability to give ftdl and accurate information 
on the subject may be inferred from the feet that a 
few weeks afterwards, when General Estcourt died, 
he was placed at the head of that very department, 
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and is still the Adjutant-General of the Forces in 
the Crimea ; yet he was never examined. 

The Commissioners also left the Crimea without 
having orally examined me, though it is true that, 
previous to their departure, they sent to me written 
queries, in two separate batches and at separate 
times, which I was to answer in writing. These 
queries consisted of two sets ; one set comprised a 
few questions, imderstood to have been prepared 
by Sir John McNeill — and those I answered at 
once. The others, forty-nine in number, were under- 
stood to have been prepared by Colonel Tulloch. I 
disposed of these at a later period by forwarding 
my answers to London; but it will be seen (as I 
shall presently show) that I have never received any 
query about the matter which forms a principal sub- 
ject of the London Report, namely the issue of 
clothing, and I must repeat that from first to last (in 
consequence of the circumstances stated by the Ee- 
port) I have n^er been examined by word of mouth. 

Again, the organ of communication between the 
Regiments and the Quartermaster-Greneral of the 
Forces, upon Departmental subjects, is the Assistant 
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Quartennaster-Greneral of each Division; and upon 
looking at the London Report, the Board will see 
that the main subject embraced in that branch of the 
inquiry was exactly one upon which the Assistant 
Quartermaster-Generals of the Infantry Divisions could 
have thrown more light than almost any other officer 
in the army (except the Quartermaster-General him- 
self) — ^yet their examination never took place. 

Then, with a view to discussion as to hutting and 
erecting shelter for horses — matters treated of in the 
London Eeport — it would seem that the evidence of 
Engineer Officers would be of prime importance, for it 
is upon that body that the duty of constructing works 
of such a description would fell, but I do not under- 
stand that any Engineer Officer was examined upon 
the subject. It is true that Colonel Chapman was 
examined, but not, as it would seem, upon the busi- 
ness of his department.* 



* Colonel Chapman afterwards gave most valuable evidence 
before the Board assembled at Chelsea, and entirely subverted 
Colonel Tulloch's notion of constructing canvas booths on the 
Plateau for stabling horses. A dozen questions put to Colonel 
Chapman in the Crimea would have saved the Commissioners 
fi*om much error. 
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I impute no blame to the Commissioners for 
these omissions. Apparently they had. not, whilst 
in the Crimea, formed the intention of making 
a Report affecting the military departments, or, 
if they had, they, rightly enough, went upon the 
plan of taking the less material evidence first, and it 
was no fault of theirs that illness interrupted them 
before the important part of their inquiry into the 
military departments had begun. 

The Commissioners were still labouring diligently 
at their task, when, in the month of May, a sickness 
broke out in port and camp. Many died, and the 
Commissioners were themselves so seriously afflicted 
with illness, that they found it imperatively necessary 
to quit the Crimea. They retired to Constantinople, 
and there I imderstand they remained for some days 
engaged in the preparation of their First Report. 

I feel sure that up to this time the Commissioners 
had not entertained the idea that it would become 
their duty to make a Report which could, by any 
possibility, have the effect of casting blame on the 
Quartermaster-General of the Forces, or any of the 
other military officers on the General Staff. 
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If they had thought that any such conclusion on 
their part was in the smallest degree probable, they 
would not have hesitated to return from Constanti- 
nople to the Crimea, with a view to elicit our oral 
explanations ; and although some inferences are de- 
ducible from the Eeport which I think it neces- 
sary for me to resist, I continue to believe even now 
that so long as they were in the East, the Commis- 
sioners did not intend to cast blame upon my admi- 
nistration of the Quartermaster-General's Depart- 
ment. 

They had undertaken the important duty of sug- 
gesting improvements. To do this effectually it 
was necessary to describe defects, or supposed defects, 
in the system ; but perhaps it is difficult to perform 
that task without using expressions which may seem 
to import blame of those who were administering the 
departments so scrutinized ; and it is thus that I 
account for the apparent animadversions contained in 
the London Eeport. 

Be this as it may, I certainly can say with truth 
that until the Eeport was laid before the Houses of 
Parliament, I had no idea that the inquiry had been 
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going on in a direction tending to raise any question 
as to the manner in which I had performed my duties. 

I beg to refer to the memorandum printed at page 
166 of the Evidence. I declare that I never saw or 
heard of this memorandum until the Eeport was 
published in London. I have since been informed 
by Colonel Gordon that, on the second day of his 
examination, when he and Colonel Wetherall were 
about to be examined, a MS. note to the effect of 
this memorandum was shown, but no copy of it was 
given or offered, and no suggestion made that its 
contents should be communicated to me. 

Colonel Gordon informs me that he regained the 
note as a " private memorandiun " of the Commis- 
sioners* for their own guidance, and not with a 
view of having it conveyed to me. 

I have said that the Commissioners sent me a 
number of written queries. These are printed at 
page 182 of the Evidence. 

It will be seen that they relate mainly to those 
branches of the service which are totally imconnected 
with the Quaxtermaster-General's Department. 



* This was afterwards confirmed by Colonel Tulloch. 
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It is trae that out of some sixty-three queries 
there are three or four about sheltering of horses, 
two about huts, and two or three about nosebags, 
but there is not a single question respecting tents or 
marquees, nor upon the business as to the non-issue of 
stores which was afterwards so prominently brought 
forward. In short, there was nothing in the queries 
which indicated the approach of any such discussion 
as was afterwards raised by the London Eeport. 

The Constantinople Report. 

Whilst the Commissioners were still at Constanti- 
nople, and fresh from the Crimea, they made their 
first Eeport, dated Constantinople, 10 June, 1855.* 

In that Eeport there is not a sentence which tends 
to impugn the administration of the Quartermaster- 
General's Department ; and indeed, as one of those 
who toiled through the winter campaign, I feel 
grateftd to the Commissioners for the eloquent words 
in which they have described the sufferings and the 
fortitude of the British army. 



* This was spoken before the disclosure of the 14th May, 
1856. See Colonel Mundy's letter printed in a subsequent page. 
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\. 
The London Report. 

The Commissioners afterwards returned to Eng- 
landy and it was there that they received the re- 
maining answers to their written queries. 

With these, and such other materials as London 
afforded, they made their second Eeport, dated 
London, January, 1856. 

This Eeport, whether warranted or not by the in- 
structions of the Secretary of State for War, deserves 
deep attention, because it is a Eeport prepared and 
• signed by Her Majesty's Commissioners, but it must 
not be mistaken for the result of a Crimean inquiry, 
conducted on the spot. On the contrary it is plain 
from the Eeport itself that the conclusions therein 
stated have been obtained by collating numerous 
intricate accounts and statements, without the ad- 
vantage of oral explanation by the persons con- 
cerned. 

To WHOM THE Inquiry respecting the General Staff 
WAS really intrusted. 

I desire to say that I have permission from the 

proper authorities to use the dociunents which I 

shall have occasion to produce. 
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I have stated my opinion that the Commissioners 
could not have intended to inculpate me, and I 
think I may infer from the facts which I am now 
going to state, that they never were intrusted with 
the duty of sitting in judgment upon my conduct. 

On the 19th February, 1855, the very day on 
which the Secretary of State for War signed the In- 
structions to Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch, 
he also constituted a special tribunal charged with the 
duty of investigating the composition of the General 
Staff of the Forces in the Crimea, and reporting as 
to the fitness of every officer employed thereon. 

The judge selected to perform this duty was 
General Sir James Simpson, and to him, on the 19th 
February, 1855, the Secretary of State for War ad- 
dressed the following written Instructions : — 

Par. 4. " It will be your duty to look into the 
composition of the General Staff of the army, and 
report your opinion, and any changes which it 
may occur to you to think necessary, to Field 
Marshal Lord Eaglan, This Report you will 
make in duplicate, and instructions will be given 
to the Field Marshal to forward one of them for 
the information of the Secretary of State for War." 

C 
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6. "All appointments and removal of officers 
from the General StaflF of the army will rest with the 
officer in supreme command, but you will not fail, 
if you find any officer in your opinion unfit on trial 
for the duties intrusted to him, to report the same 
without favour or affection to the Commander-in- 
Chief." 

[I produce a copy pf the Instructions.] 
I have reason to believe that the Secretary of 
State for War took ample measures for securing my 
removal firom the General Staff, if it should turn out 
upon investigation that I had been inefficient in the 
performance of my duties ; and I do not complain if, 
with this view, Lord Panmure sought to convey to 
head-quarters in the Crimea the unfavourable opinion 
of my qualifications which he then perhaps enter- 
tained. A minister doing his best to facilitate the 
removal of an officer whom he believes to be ill-fitted 
for his post, renders a service truly valuable to an 
army in the field. Lord Panmure knew that it 
would be painful to Lord Eaglan to dismiss the 
Quartermaster-General with whom he had hitherto 
acted ; he also knew that the welfare and safety of 
the army depended greatly upon the efficiency of the 
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General Staff; and now, looking calmly upon the 
past, I recognize the propriety of the steps, severe 
and painful as they were, by which the Secretary of 
State determined to break down all obstacles imped- 
ing the removal of the Quartermaster-General in the 
event of its being decided by General Sir James 
Simpson (the judge selected for the occasion) that the 
duties of the department had not been well performed. 

The Report of the Majtary Commissioner. 
On the 16th of March, General Simpson arrived 
at head-quarters in the Crimea, and on the 26th 
April, 1855, he reported as follows : — 

" Head-quarters, Crimea, 26tli April, 1855. 
" My Lord, — Eeferring to the instructions con- 
tained in paragraphs 4 and 6 of Lord Panmure's 
letter to me of the l&th February last, desiring me 
to report to your Lordship my opinion of the com- 
position of the General Staff of this army, and any 
changes which might appear to me to be necessary, 
I have the honour to state, that ever since my 
arrival in this camp it has been my daily custom, 
by personal intercourse, to make myself acquainted 
with every officer employed on the Staff of the 
army. 

C 2 
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" There is not one of them whom I would wish to 
see removed, 

"They are, ahnost without exception, men of 
very considerable abilities, well thought of by their 
Generals, active in their habits, zealous, willing, and 
attentive to orders or to any suggestions for the 
good of the service. 

"I have delayed making this Report, in order 
that a little time might enable me to be certain of 
the correctness of my opinion, and because I confess 
myself to have come amongst these officers, many of 
them strangers to me, with some degree of prejudice 
against them, created in my mind by the gross 
misrepresentations current in England respecting 
them. 

" I do not think a better selection of Staff Officers 
could be made, and therefore have no reasons to re- 
commend any changes to your Lordship. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) " James Simpson, 

"Chief of the Staff. 
" To Field Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., &c." 

[I produce a copy of the Report.] 

I do not believe that, concurrently with this 
scrutiny by General Simpson, the Secretary of State 
for War could have intended to intrust Sir John 
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McNeill and Colonel Tulloch with the duty of anim- 
adverting upon my management of the Quarter- 
master-General's Department; and I repeat that I am 
led to the same conclusion by the wording of the In- 
structions, which are framed apparently with the 
view of confining the Commissioners to a scrutiny of 
the Commissariat business. 

General Airey continues to serve as Quartermaster- 
General UNDER Generai;3 Sir J. Simpson and Sir 
W. Codrington. 

Upon the death of Field Marshal Lord Eaglan, 
the conomand devolved upon General Sir James 
Simpson. His course as Commander of the Forces 
was consistent with the Report which I have just 
had the honour to read, for he retained my services 
as his Quartermaster-General, and I continued to 
hold the office, and to enjoy the confidence and support 
of my General, imtil he retired from the command. 

Under General Sir W. Codrington I held the same 
office and enjoyed a like confidence and support, and 
I continued to do so until the month of November, 
1855, when I was ordered home for duty. 

Sir William Codrington's view of my services is 
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given in an Order of the Day dated Nov. 17th, 1855. 
A copy of the order is here; I will not read it 
myself. 

[The President here directed that the General 
Order should be read, and it was read.] 

" JudgeAdvocate-QeTieral, — ^The General Order is: 
* Head-quarters, Sebastopol, 17th Nov., 1855. — ^Lieu- 
tenant-General Airey, K.C.B., being ordered home 
on duty, will leave his command this day. The 
Commander of the Forces cannot allow Sir Richard 
Airey to quit this army without recording his know- 
ledge of the just estimation in which he was held by 
the late Field Marshal Lord Baglan and General Sir 
James Simpson, for his services throughout the whole 
campaign) in the very important and trying duties in 
which he was engaged. The Commander of the 
Forces can only regret, on grounds both of military 
estimation and private friendship, that he cannot have 
the benefit of assistance which he would have so 
highly valued.' " 

Thus my period of service as Quartermaster- 
General of the Forces lasted firam the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1854, until the 17th of November, 1855. 

The department of the Secretary of State for War 
must have in its archives the correspondence between 
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the Government and the three Generals successively 
commanding the forces, under whom I had the 
honour to serve. If the despatches from any of those 
Generals contain matter tending to my disparagement, 
I much desire that the inculpatory passages should be 
made known, with a view to give me an opportunity 
of explanation. If on the contrary it be true, as I 
firmly believe it is, that those despatches contain no 
matter of blame against me, but rather expressions of 
praise and approbation, then I will be the last to ask 
for their production. 

It is a great personal comfort to me to believe, 
as I do, that Lord Eaglan addressed the Govern- 
ment in terms expressive of his satisfaction with 
my conduct; and I, of course, know that in ordi- 
nary circumstances an officer's best and most com- 
plete justification is the approval of the General 
imder whom he is serving. But Lord Eaglan is 
no more, and I will not put forward my General's 
expressed approbation as the means of covering my 
responsibility. I propose, therefore, in this address, 
to render explanation on those matters which, felling 
under the range of the Quartermaster-General's De- 
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partment, aie made the subject of observation by 
the CommissiQiieis. 



Depabtmental Duties of a British Quabtermasteb- 
• General in the Field. 

In the British service there is a special duty an- 
nexed to the office of Quartermaster-General in the 
Field, namely, that of fixing the proportion in 
which certain articles of camp equipage are to be 
divided between the diflFerent regiments; and to 
this branch of the department I shall have to refer 
by-and-by with some minuteness ; but I will here 
mention generally the other important functions of 
a Quartermaster-General in the Field. 

He directs and superintends the quartering, en- 
camping, marching, embarking, and disembarking of 
trocqps, and enforces all camp regulations. More- 
over, he must acquire the best informati(Hi he can 
as to the geography, the climate, and the military 
and general resources of the country which is the 
theatre of war, the right spots (or landing and em- 
barking, and the best positions fi>r attack and de- 
fence. He must be prepared to ccmvey this know- 
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ledge to the Commaaider of the Forces, by laying 
before him the best available map and plans which 
can be obtained, either by his own surveys or fix)m 
other sources ; and he must take care to have the 
maps and plans carefully corrected and extended 
fixjm time to time, as circumstances permit and as 
the varying exigencies of the service require. 

He must also inform himself, as well as his means 
will allow, of the strength, the position, the re- 
sources, and the contemplated operations of the 
enemy. 

Position and Duties of the Quartermaster-General 
in his character as an officer on the general 
Staff. 

Charged with duties of such a nature, the Quarter- 
master-General must necessarily be more or less ad- 
mitted into the counsels of the General command- 
ing the Forces; and I conceive that, as an officer 
on the General Staff of the army, it is his duty to 
render to his General, whenever he is required to 
do so, an instant, willing, and zealous assistance in 
all field duties, as well as in any matters connected 
with the administration of the army, and that he 

C 3 
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ought to render the assistaooe so required without a 
thought of laismg the question whether the matter 
on hand be or be not within the range of his own 
department 

Prevalent Ebbobs as to the Special Duties of the 
Quabtermaster-General. 

I acted so constantly upon this broad view of my 
duty, that the Commissioners find traces of my la* 
hour in almost every department of the service; 
and this circumstance seems to have led to the im- 
pression that the functions of my department ex- 
tended to almost every kind of business connected 
with the army administration, including transport 
and supplies, and engineering works, and even medi- 
cal arrangements ; but, in point of fact, a Quarter- 
master-General has nothing at all to do with any 
of those branches of the service. 

OvEBrWOBK AND WaNT OF TbANSPORT. 

I entirely agree with the Commissioners, Sir 
John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch, in the conclu- 
sion to which they appear to have come, namely, 
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lliat the sufferings of the troops during the winter 
of 1854-55 axe traceable to two causes — over-work 
and want of transport. 

The Adjutant-General apportions the Labour of the 
Men, and the Cqmmissariat was responsible for 
THE Land Transport. 

It is, therefore, of great importance to me to remove 
a misapprehension which seems to have prevailed 
on this subject, and to show that the Quartermaster- 
General's Department has nothing to do either with 
apportioning the labour of the men, or with the 
very important business of supplying the transport 
of the army. The first of these duties belongs en- 
tirely to the department of the Adjutant-General ; 
the last, that of land transport (until after . the 
formation of the Land Transport Corps in 1855), 
appertained to the Commissariat. 

The Treasury Code, regulating the Duties of the 
Commissariat. 

To show this, I will read some of the articles of 
the official Treasury Code which authoritatively 
describe and define the duties of the Commissariat. 
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This code was framed and promulgated by the 
liOrds of the Treasury on the 1st March, 1852. 
What the rules of the service had been before that 
time it is unnecessary to say, for the code is very 
clear and precise in its language ; and I believe 
that the Commanders of the Forces under whcnn I 
had the honour to serve always acted in accordance 
with its directions. 

Extract from the Code of Regulations of the 
Commissariat Department : — 

General Duties, the Xature and Description of them, 

'* 78. To raise, keep, imprest, or disburse and 
bring to accoimt the whole of the funds required 
to be supplied on the spot, through the medimn of 
a Government agent, to meet the expenditure de- 
frayed from the revenues of the United Kingdom 
in the colonial possessions of the Crown, and in 
places occupied by a British army. 

** 79. To provide, by means of contract or other- 
wise, and when necessary to keep in store and 
issue, the provisions, forage, fiiel, and light for the 
use of all the branches of the land service abroad. 

" 80. To purchase and contract for all supplies 
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and stores required to be provided on the spot for 
the use of the several departments of the army 
abroad, and, when called upon to do so, those also 
for the naval service. 

" 81. To provide all necessary transport by land 
and inland navigation, including boat-hire in port 
and on the coast, for the use of all the depart- 
ments of the army abroad ; and, in the absence of 
a duly authorised naval agent, to engage passages 
in sea-going vessels, and take up and enter into 
agreements for the hire of such vessels." 

I will also refer the Court, without reading them 
at length, to the articles of the code numbered j&om 
131 to 162, both inclusive. 

From these it will be seen that the Commissariat 
Department is minutely instructed as to the maimer 
in which it must perform the duty of supplying 
transport for all the purposes of the army. 

I will also, with the permission of the Court, read 

an extract from a work of authority, namely — Sir 

Randolph Isham Eouth's " Observations on Commis- 

sariat Service." He says — 

** The Commissary-General is responsible, in all 
its extensive meaning, for the supply of the army. 
He is to provide the money, he is to pay the 
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troops, he is to victual them, and he is to furnish 
all the transport, of which the prominent details 
are the conveyance of all kinds of stores, the heavy 
guns and material for siege, the ammunition, the 
field equipment, the supplies of provisions and 
forage com, the removal of the sick, and bringing 
up from the rear the clothing and other neces- 
saries as required. He is the sole source of all 
expenditure; he is the only officer, except the 
General-in-Chief, who is sanctioned to correspond 
with, or to address himself direct to the authorities 
of the country .occupied by the army, or to the Gro- 
vemment at home. Much, therefore, must every 
militaiy operation depend on his judgment and 
ability, and the confidence and support of the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief and of the Government are necessary to 
his success." 

Position of a Commissary-General in the Field. 

It is plain that the due execution of the duties thus 
devolving upon the Commissariat department is of 
vital importance to the success of any expedition in 
which a British army may be engaged, and that the 
head of that department must be intrusted to some 
extent with the plans and intentions of the General 
commanding the Forces. 
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It is provided, therefore, that all the officers and 
men of the department shall be amenable to military 
law and discipline, and the Commissary-General 
holds a rank co-eqnal with that of a Brigadier-Ge- 
neral. 

I can say that Lord Baglan was in constant and 
almost daily personal communication with the Com- 
missary-General, and I believe that he consulted 
with him mireservedly, disclosing freely so much of 
his formed intentions and plans as was necessary, in 
OTder to give the Commissary-General the best 
available data for estimating the probable exigences 
of the service. 



UNAVOroABLE UNCERTAINTY AS TO WHERE THE ArMY 
WOULD WINTER. 

The Commissary-General, in his explanatory 
letter laid before the Houses of Parliament, has no 
doubt shown that from the 1st of August imtil 
after the first bombardment of Sebastopol, he was 
in more or less uncertainty as to the situation in 
which the British army would have to winter, but 
I am sure he does not intend to convey the impres- 
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sion that this uncertamty was occasioned by any 
omission or reserve on the part of Lord Baglan. 
The character of the enterprise was such, that 
during the period in question the Commander of 
the Forces could not possibly remove the uncer* 
tainty of the Commissary-General; and, pending 
that necessary interval, the best course was appar 
rently that which Lord Eaglan adopted, namely — 
to keep in force the order for forming and main- 
tabling a great dep6t on the Bosphorus. 

In aooordance with the DmEoriONs of the Treasury 
Code, the Business of the Land Transport rested 
WITH THE Commissariat. 

Now, it being clear, as I have shown, that the 
duty of providing transport was imposed upon the 
Commissariat by the ordinances of the Treasury 
Code, was this apportionment of duty in any way 
varied by the Commander of the Forces ? I say, 
on the contrary, that from the commencement of the 
war imtil the formation of the Land Transport 
Corps (which may be said to date its commencement 
from the organization of the corps intrusted tg 
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Colonel Woodford), the transport for all branches of 
the service was invariably supplied by the Commis' 
sariat, and it will be seen by referring to the Ge- 
neral Orders fix)m time to time issued, that when- 
ever the Commander of the Forces had any direction 
to give in relation to transport, it was never to the 
Quartermaster-General, nor to any other strictly 
military department, but always to the Commis- 
sariat, that the order was addressed. In proof of 
this, I produce (without reading them) some ex- 
tracts from the General Orders. 

And so entirely was the work connected with 
transport considered to be distinct from military 
business, that when the Commissariat foimd it 
necessary to require the aid of officers or soldiers 
for attending to the operation of transport, the 
officers and men so employed received extra pay 
at a rate fixed by the Commissary-General with the 
approval of the Commander of the Forces, as v^ill 
be seen by the General Order of the 1st Au- 
gust, 1854. 

Lord Raglan entertained no doubt upon the sub- 
ject, and I know that at a time when General 
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Estcourt was Adjutant-General, and I the Quarter- 
master-General of the Forces, his Lordship stated 
expressly to the home authorities that General Est- 
court and General Airey had nothing to do with 
transport or supplies. 

Of all men then living, Lord Baglan was perhaps 
the one least likely to form an erroneous opinion as 
to the division of duties in the British service. 



Cause of the prevalent error as to the Duties of 
THE Commissariat. 

The feet that the Commissariat was a branch of 
the Treasury seems to have led to the notion that 
the Commissary's duty is confined to such operations 
as are efiected by the disbursement of public money, 
but such a conclusion is erroneous. 

Supplies and means of land transport seized firom 
the enemy are just as much under the control and 
management of the Commissariat as if they had been 
bought with money. 
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Incodent at the oommencement of the Invasion nxus- 
trating the oontbol of the commissaeiat over 
Animals captured fbom the Enemy. 

And here, as an instance of the complete control 
over all the means of transport which was exercised, 
and properly exercised, by the Commissariat, I may 
mention an incident which occurred at the landiTig 
of the forces in the Crimea on the 14th of September, 
1854. 

At the commencement of the operation, and when 
only a few battalions had landed and formed on the 
beach, I rode up to the high ground on our right, 
and there, at some distance, I perceived a large con- 
voy of carts protected by a body of Cossacks. I 
rode back to the beach, got Colonel Lysons to give me 
two companies of the 23rd Fusiliers, and with these 
advanced quickly in skirmishing order. The Cos- 
sacks laboured hard to save the convoy by violently 
urging the bullocks —and even the drivers — ^with their 
lances ; but, the Fusiliers advancing, and beginning 
to open fire, the Cossacks retreated, leaving us in 
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possession of a great part of the omvoy — ^I think of 
about 70 or 80 bnllock-carts laden with flour and 
wood. 

Be£>ie the annj moved, Mr. Commissaiy Adams, 
of the Commissaiiat Department, claimed all the 
carts and ftnimftla which I had taken, as fidling at 
once under the control of his department. Now I 
coofeaB that, as I anticipated the want of transport 
for mj camp equipage, I thought that the circum- 
stance of my having had the fortune to effect the 
capture gave a fidr claim of preference to my depart- 
ment, and accordingly I pressed that chdm, and 
succeeded with diiBSculty in obtaining the use of 
some of the captured carts for the transport of 
hospital tents, hospital comforts, and entrenching 
tools; but even the carts which I succeeded in 
having thus used fell immediately under the cus- 
tody and management of the Commissariat, and all 
the rest of the captured carts were used by the 
Commissariat for such purposes as they thought 
proper. 

Of course this question between me and Mr. 
CommisBary Adams could not have occurred if the 
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department of which I was the head had been really 
responsible for the supply of transport, for here was 
an instance in which, by a piece of good fortune, 
I obtained for the army that supply of transport 
which it so much required, and I had no sooner 
done so than the Commissariat, as the proper ma- 
nager of all transport business, assumed, and properly 
assumed, the custody and management of the carts 
and bullocks which I had taken. 

I do not understand that there was ever any 
doubt upon this subject either in Bulgaria or in the 
Crimea. It devolved upon me, acting either under 
Lord Eaglan's special request or in pursuance of my 
general desire for the welfare of the expedition, to 
be constantly pressing Mr. Filder on the subject of 
transport as well as on other matters, and I never 
knew or heard of an instance in which Mr. Filder 
objected to supply transport on the groimd that the 
duty was not within his department. 

Mr. Filder's Opinion. 
Indeed nothing can be more candid and explicit 
than Mr. Filder's statement upon this subject. His 
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letter laid before the Houses of Parliament contuns 

these words: — 

" The Commissariat had likewise, till it was 
transferred to a separate and independent establish- 
ment, the duty of providing all the land transport 
required for the service of the army." 

It would be erroneous to suppose that the duty of 
the Commissariat was confined to the operation of 
merely providing for the fixed and definite wants 
of the army, or that the duty of calculating those 
wants rested with the military authorities. In the 
great business of war it must be left to the sagacity 
of some public fimctionary, either civil or military, 
to foresee and estimate, as well as he can, the coming 
exigences of the campaign, and in the British service 
it was to the Commissariat that this very anxious 
and difficult duty was intrusted. 

Evidence of Sir Chaeles Trevelyan. 
In the examination of Sir Charles Trevelyan, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into 
the state of the Army before Sebastopol, there will 
be foimd the following questions and answers : ^ 
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Question 13477. — " In the Commissariat Eegula- 
tions, is there no scheme laid down guiding the 
Commissariat officers as to the amount of Land Trans- 
port which ought to be provided for a certain force 
in the field ? 

Answer. — It forms a most important part of the 
business of a Commissary-General to calculate the 
transport requisite for the movement of an army and 
its different component parts." 

And again, in answer to Question 13501 : — 

" It was the business of the Commissary-General 
to form an establishment sufficient for moving the 
army." 

Evidence of the Duke of Newcastle. 
On the same subject, the Duke of Newcastle, 
lately Secretary of State for War, gave the following 
evidence in answer to Question 14934 : — 

" The Commissary-General at the time was en- 
tirely responsible for the transport of the army." 

No Tendency in the Crimea, to raise Questions of 
Form. 

But although, for the purpose of correcting a 
prevalent error as to the duties of the Quartermaster- 
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General, I have thus found it necessary to .show the 
nature of the duties devolving upon another depart- 
ment, I think it but justice to myself, and to all my 
brother officers on the General StaflFof the Forces in the 
East, to state that there was never on the port of any of 
us the slightest disposition to narrow the field of our 
respective fimctions by raising discussion as to the 
department by which any duty should be per- 
formed. 

Of course, in a body so complicated as that of a 
modem European army, there must be some suitable 
distribution of military duties ; but I solemnly declare, 
for myself and my colleagues on the General Staff, 
that we were never accustomed to look to this neces- 
sary division of labour as a pretext for raising barren 
questions of form or etiquette, or for omitting any 
opportunity of contributing to the welfare and success 
of the expedition. 

The Great Difficulties of the Commissariat. 
Moreover, having found it necessary to show that 
the duty of supplying transport was one devolving 
exclusively upon the Commissariat Department, I 
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think it only just to say that I am not one of those 
who underrate the enormous magnitude of the diffi- 
culties with which the Commissary-General had to 
contend. 

The mortal illness of Field-Marshal St. Amaud at 
a critical moment of the invasion, and the heavy 
reinforcements afterwards received by the enemy, 
brought the Allied Forces into circimistances of great 
difficulty, and certainly very rare in the annals of 
war : for, after the 25th of October, the Allies were 
closely compassed and confined to a small bare and 
barren spot, which fix)m that time yielded no sup- 
plies of any kind. 

In the Peninsular War, and in all former European 
wars conducted by this country upon a scale of mag- 
nitude, means of transport have been obtained either 
by purchases or requisitions made in the districts 
occupied by the forces ; and in the Peninsula espe- 
cially, traffic being carried on by pack animals, and, 
the inhabitants being &vourable to the cause, the 
facilities for obtaining transport were very great. 
But fix)m all such means of supply in the Crimea 
the Commissary-General was debarred, and nothing 

D 
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could reach the army except what was supplied by 
importation. 

Now to effect puichases of transport animals and 
the whole of the forage necessary for their subsistence 
in countries beyond the sea, and to cause these vast 
and bulky supplies to be shipped for the Crimea and 
landed and kept disposable in the crowded little vil- 
lage of Balaklava, and to have all those operations 
completed in a very short compass of time, this was 
surely a task of enormous magnitude, and I am not 
aware that the annals of war fiimish any other 
instance of such an undertaking having been exe- 
cuted or even attempted. 

The Delays which occasioned the Sufferings of the 
Army have been traced to England. 

It was hardly to be expected that operations so 
vast should all proceed smoothly, without encoimter- 
ing obstruction, but it is right to say that the delays 
which actually occurred, and which occasioned the 
extraordinaiy suflFering of the British army, have 
now been traced to England. The matter stands 
thus: — 
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Means of land transport were grievously wanted 
for the army. 

There was a more than sufficient number of pack 
animals at Varna. 

The Commissary-General could not venture to 
bring the animals to Balaklava because he had no 
forage for them. 

Why then was he without forage ? 

The answer is that, the forage of the Levant 
being chiefly chopped straw, — an article not com- 
pressible for sea-transport, — the Commissary-General 
was obliged to rest much upon England for hay ; and 
— even independently of the actual necessity for so 
doing — the superior cheapness of English forage 
made it his duty to draw his supplies fiom that 
quarter.* To England therefore he made his re- 
quisitions. He made them in due time. On the 
13th of September, 1854, before the landing of 
the expedition in the Crimea, he made a requisition 
to England for 2000 tons of hay. If that required 
supply had been duly forwarded upon the receipt of 



♦ See Sir Charles Trevelyan's Evidence, Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, answer to question 13,756. 
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the requisition, it Wbuld have arrived at its desti- 
nation, as a very small portion of it actually did, in 
tiie month of November, and tiie grievous hardships 
and losses of the winter would have been averted ; 
but in point of feet it was not until the month of 
February, 1855, that any large portion of the supply 
demanded in the early part of the previous Sep- 
tember had reached the Bosphorus on its way to the 
seat of war, and it was not until after the month of 
Jime, 1855, that the requisition was perfectiy ex- 
ecuted I 

Want of Men fob Commtssartat Wobk. 

Great indeed were the difficulties to which I 
have already adverted. They were not all. Sup- 
plies on board vessels actually lying in Balaklava 
harbour, or even landed on the shore, were not yet 
available to the soldier, for the camp was some miles 
to the northward. Also it should be remembered 
that in the conduct of war, it is the constant practice 
to rely upon the labour of the soldier as one of the 
means by which the wants of an army are sup- 
plied. Fleets of vessels may be fireighted, and 
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thousands of animals laden with supplies ; but it 
is the labour of the soldier applied to fatigue duty 
or extra work which must be more or less relied 
upon for achieving the last stage of the process, 
and appropriating the things needed to the use of 
those who want them. 

This resource partly filled, and foiled irom stress 
of military events. The British infantry was so 
constantly employed with the vital work of de- 
fending all against the enemy, that men for other 
duty could hardly be spared. 

Engagement with the Enemy constantly going on. 

It is scarcely an overstrain of words to say that, 
from the morning of the 25th of October, 1854, 
(when the battle of Balaklava began,) imtil after 
the close of the winter, there was going on, with the 
enemy in front and flank, a kind of protracted en- 
gagement ; for although the fire was of course much 
more lively at some times than at others, there was 
never an interval of repose ; never an interval at 
which large fetigue parties could be supplied by 
withdrawing any considerable body of the men from 
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the actual presence of the enemy, whom they were 
thus. &cing constantly by day and by night. 

It is certain that there was an absolute necessity 
for thus keeping the British force engaged with the 
enemy, but the £ict goes far to explain much of the 
evil endured, and one at least of the many difficul- 
ties which Mr. Filder had to encounter. 



ImPOSSIBHJTY of OBTAmmG MUCH USEFUL LABOUR BY 
ATTEaOTING TO IMPOET WOBKMEN. 

The most obvious method of supplying the want 
of fatigue parties was by importing workmen fix)m 
the shores of the Euxine and the Bosphorus. The 
Commissary-General tried this. He imported the 
men by himdreds ; but, as he says, at that season 
they died by fifties, and it became an additional, and 
not unimportant task, to get their bodies down 
sufficiently deep in the groimd. As to the sur- 
vivors, their indolence and sickness soon made them 
worse than useless. 
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Manner in which the Officers serving under the 
Quartermasteei-General were selected. 

And now, before I proceed to state how the duties 
of my department were conducted, I desire to offer 
i few words as to the manner in which the oflScers 
serving mider me were selected. I may say that 
Lord Eaglaa almost invariably left the nomination 
of officers to me. I had previously called upon 
the Divisions of the army to send in the names of 
offi:cers who might • consider themselves qualified for 
the Quartermaster-General's Department, with a 
specimen of their work in military surveying. I 
then saw the officers myself, in order to judge of 
their general ability, and pointed out to each a piece 
of ground of which I desired a sketch, accompanied 
by a Military Eeport, to be made. When there- 
fore a vacancy occurred, I was always prepared to 
recommend an officer to the Commander of the 
Forces, at the same time submitting a test of his 
qualifications for the Quartermaster-General's De- 
partment, I hope I need scarcely declare that I 
always did this without favour or affection, and with 
a sincere view to the efficiency of my department, 
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and those whom I thus selected were, abnost with- 
out exception, entire strangers to me, and at all 
events, c^Bceis who had brought themselves under 
m J notice on active service. 

The many admirable maps and plans prepared by 
officers serving under me in my department axe 
chiefly in the Crimea, but a few are in this country, 
and perhaps I may be permitted to lay some of them 
before the Court as specimens of the care and skill 
which were brought to bear upon this particular 
branch of the service. 

[Major-General Sir Richard Airey here laid some 
of the maps and plans be£xre the Board. J 

The Quabterxatter- General's Depabtxest ocfssssts 

ENTIBELY OF OfFICQKS, AND HAS NO WORKMEN OF 
ANT tlSD ATTACHED TO TT. 

And here it will be convenient £xr me to state that 
the Quartermaster-General's Department consists en- 
tirely of cffietn, and is not supplied with workmen or 
artificers of any descriptuHi, and has no right or power 
to make purchases, or enter into pecuniary engage- 
ments of any kind. The department there&re cannot, 
and does not, execute any kind of ** Anny Worics.** 
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It is only by Requisitions on other Departments 

THAT THE QuARTERMASTER-GeNERAL's DEPARTMENT 
CAN INFLUENCE THE EXECUTION OP ArMY WoRKS. 

It is only by requisitions that the Department can 
operate in this direction. Thus, if the army be 
moving, and it is perceived that a bridge should be 
thrown over a river, to fiicilitate the march of the 
troops, the Quartermaster-General of the Forces 
makes a requisition upon the officer commanding the 
Engineers, and requests that he will cause the works 
to be duly executed : or, again, if the Quartermaster- 
General desired to have any work done which can be 
performed by the unskilled strength of men, he 
would make his requisition upon the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral for fetigue parties. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in so fer as the 
Quartermaster-General's duties are connected with 
the execution of Army Works, he (having no means 
for executing them in his own department) can en- 
tirely discharge himself from all apparent responsi- 
bility by the judicious use of a fe^ sheets of paper. 
Thus, if he saw the advantage of hutting the Light 
DivisicHi, he would first obtain fix)m the Engineers' 

D 3 
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Department a list of the materials requisite for the 
purpose, and would send a copy of such^list to the 
Conmiissariat with a requisition to tliis effect — 

" Eequired materials according to the accom- 
panying list to be purchased and delivered forth- 
with at the Camp of the Light Division." 

Signed by the Quartermaster-General. 

And to the Engineer Departmeitt would be sent 
another requisition to this effect — 

** Eequired to be constructed sufficient wooden 
huts for the Light Division." 

Signed by the Quartermaster-General. 

Having taken these steps on paper, the Quarter- 
master-General would have exhausted all the power 
properly belonging to his department, and would 
have sucoess&lly thrown the whole responsibility 
upon other departments ; and, although it were well 
known to him that the work could not really be 
executed, he might repose in the thought that his 
office contained paper proofi of his having done his 
part 

Such a course might be safe for the Quarter- 
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master-General, but would be utterly barren of all 
good result to the service, and vexatious at a time of 
heavy trials to the departments already crushed by 
the excessive demands upon their power. 

In making Requisitions the Quabtermaster-General 

ALWAYS took INTO CONSIDERATION THE CAPABIUnES 

OF OTHER Departments. 

It was not thus that I performed my duty. I 
never covered myself by signing requisitions. I was 
more or less in the counsels of the other departments 
of the service, and — knowing their difficulties as well 
as my own — I did not mock them by making de- 
mands which I knew them to be incapable of 
meeting. 

The Engineers — a small, able, and devoted body of 
men — were engaged in the great works of the siege, 
and our own defensive field works. The troops were 
unavoidably overworked. The Commissariat was for 
a time so crushed for want of transport that it called 
upon the weary men fix)m the trenches to carry even 
their food up to camp. Certainly I did not add to 
all this pressure the petty vexation which might have 
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been occasioned by a mere foimal reqtdsition for im- 
possibilities, and I am able to declare tUlt I never 
made requisitions at all^ except when I had fair 
reason to believe that they could or might be com- 
plied with. 

I request the Board to bear in mind that this was 
my principle of action, and to apply my statement to 
all those matters in respect to which the Quarter- 
master-General is entitled to make requisitions on 
other departments. 

The Matters ooNNBorED with the Quartermaster- 
General's Department which are adverted to in 
THE Report. 

Now, of the various matters adverted to by the 
Eeport, the following are those which legitimately 
fell within the range of the Quartermaster-General's 
department : — 

The Road. 

Camp Equipments. 

Huts. 

Shelter for Horses. 

The fixing of the proportions in which certain 
articles of extra warm clothing were to be 
shared by the different corps of the army. 
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The Road, 

4. 

The Commissioners state as followiS : — 

" The want of a road from Balaklava to the front, 
passable for Commissariat carts, greatly increased the 
difficulty of supplying the army after the middle of 
November; but the officers commanding divisions, 
who were examined upon the subject, are unanimous 
in their opinion, that it would have been impossible 
to employ a sufficient number of men to make the 
road, and at the same time to carry on the military 
operations in which the army was engaged." 

I believe that upon this question there was never 
any doubt in the Crimea, but it was at one time 
much canvassed in England, and I amgrateftil there- 
fore to the Commissioners for the clear and decisive 
terms in which they state their conclusion. 

The Camp Equipage. 
The Commissioners state that some of the tents 
were reported to be of inferior quality, and that in 
many instances the army was obliged to use the bell 
tent for hospitals, instead of the marquee, which is 
far more appropriate for such a purpose. The Com- 
missioners mention also that they could not accoimt 
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for the reduction in the number of the marquees 
which appear to have been originally sent fix)m 
England. 

I was appointed Quartermaster-General of the 
forces on the 1st of September, 1854, after I had 
actually embarked on board the transports with the 
division to which I then belonged. 

Of course I could not then alter the quality or in- 
crease the supply of disposable tents and marquees, 
but I think it the duty of an officer at the head of a 
military department to be prepared to account as &r 
as his materials will allow for the management of the 
department by his predecessor, and I am able to state 
my belief that all which it had become proper to do 
in this direction had been before done by the prcr 
vious chief of the department ; for I find that on the 
22nd of July, and the 18th of August, 1854, Lord 
de Eos, then Quartermaster-General of the forces, had 
made requisitions to England for additional camp 
equipage; and that an arrangement had also been 
made with General Ferguson and Admiral Stewart 
that camp equipage and other stores required for the 
army should be forwarded fiK)m Malta. 
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I conceive that these requisitions and arrangements 
had been judiciously made when my predecessor 
was at the head of the department, for it was most 
important (as events showed) to provide against wear 
and tear, but the Commissioners are accurate in 
stating that there was no deficiency of camp equipage 
when the expedition embarked. I. shall presently 
have occasion to revert to the subject of tents ; but 
I now propose to read passages contained in the 
London Repcart, which relate to the subject of hutting 
(namely, the 52nd, 53rd, 54th, 55th, and 56th para- 
graphs of the Eeport), as follows : — 

Hutting for the Troops. 

" 52. When it became necessary,- in consequence 
of the advanced state of the season, to provide some 
better shelter than tents for the troops, great diflS- 
culties presented themselves. The whole of the 
country, within the narrow limits occupied by the 
army, had already been denuded of wood for the 
sake of fiiel; most of the houses of the former 
inhabitants had been destroyed for the same ob-* 
ject ; and even the loose surface-stones had, in 
most places, been used up in building low walls, 
to afford a slight shelter for the regimental horses, 
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or for cooking-places. Consequently, few materials 
of any kind were available, except what coold be 
imported. 

" 53. No scarcity of wood existed along the 
shores of the Black Sea, but the difficulty was to 
provide it at the camp in sufficient quantities for 
building purposes. Hired labour could not be ob- 
tained^ and the demands for the services of the 
troops in the trenches, and for other military duties, 
were such that they could not be spared to prepare 
it, even had they been capable of doing so. 

" 54. As soon as it was decided, therefore, ^t 
the army was to winter in the Crimea, vessels were 
despatched by Lord Baglan to several of the ports 
in the Black Sea in the hope of obtaining boarding 
and scantling of such dimensions as to admit of 
being cut into the required lengths to affi)rd shel- 
ter. Contracts were also entered into in England, 
about the middle of November, for wooden huts, 
of which the parts were so fitted that, with the aid of 
the printed directions and lithographed plans which 
accompanied them, the whole might be put toge- 
ther even by unskilled workmen. 

" 55. These huts were firamed of the lightest 
material that could with safety be used, the boards 
being only about three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness* They were twenty-eight feet l(Hig, sixteen 
fiset wide, and firom eleven to twelve feet in height 
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to the ridge-pole, with a gradual slope to about six 
feet at the side, and calculated to contain &om 
twenty to twenty-five persons, though, under or- 
dinary circumstances, they would scarcely have 
been considered sufficient for half that number. 
The men were raised from the ground by sloping 
floors, on each side, of inch-plank, leaving an un- 
floored space of about three feet wide down the 
centre, in which there was a stove for the purpose 
of cooking and warmth. The total weight of each 
hut, including the iron-work, was about two and a 
half tons. Of these, nearly fourteen hundred were 
sent out. Another description of wooden hut, but 
less complete and formed of heavier timber, was 
obtained Scorn Trieste, to the number, it is under- 
stood, of nearly one hundred. Consequently, there 
can be no doubt that a sufficiency of hut accommo- 
dation, or building materials, was provided £)r all, 
had it only been practicable to make it available. 

" 56. The difficulties which subsequently arose 
in regard to land transport do not appear to have 
been contemplated when these huts were ordered, 
otherwise it must have occurred to the authorities 
that when the whole land transport of the army 
was insufficient to carry to the fix)nt the supplies' 
necessary for the subsistence of the men, the ar- 
rival of 2500 tons of building material was more 
likely to add to the confusion of a crowded harbour 
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and crowded wharfs than to diminish the sufferings 
of the troops. 

^^Even now it is doubtM whether the labour 
undergone by the men in canying these huts to 
&e heights during the months of January and 
February was c(»npensated by the advantages de- 
rived itom them, though these were admitted td 
be great. 

** Some of the commanding (^cers dedined to 
employ their men coi that duty, believ'ing that the 
evils were greater than the advantages." 

In &ct, the duty of ordering the requisite mate- 
rials fi>r hutting 10,000 men (the utmost possible 
number that we could even hope to provide for) 
and 3500 horses was fiilly performed by the Quarter- 
inaster-Greneral's Department, and the Commissariat 
speedily succeeded in executing these orders to the 
extent of importing the materials into the harbour of 
Balaklava, but, from want of land transport, it was 
long before they completed die perfimnance of their 
duty by dra^^ng die timber up to camp. 

For this want of transport the Quartermaster- 
fieneral was in no way responsible ; and the only 
fault (if any) attributed by the CcmmisricHiers to 
my Department seems to be that of performing its 
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duties too completely J by ordering materials beyond 
what the Commissariat, with its limited means of 
transport, could manage to convey to the troops. 

Certainly, I may have surmised that all the 
efforts of the Commissary-General would or might 
&il to obtain the requisite land transport imtil after 
the lapse of some weeks ; but I conceive that that 
surmise would not have justified me in omitting 
or postponing the performance of my own duty, — 
namely, that of ordering the materials requisite for 
the huts, and ordering them in good time. 

Provisions for sheltering the Troops. 

And now, with the permission of the Board, I will 
give some account of the exertions which I made to 
provide due shelter for the troops, and of the diffi- 
culties with which I had to contend. 

In the first place I must observe that at the time 
of the embarkation, and fix)m that time until the 17th 
October (the day of the first bombardment), there was 
no expectation whatever of having to winter in the 
Crimea, and that no final determination to do so was 
formed until after the Battle of Inkerman. 
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It was anticipated that dunng the winter the force 
would have its head-quarters in the neighbourhood of 
the BosphoruSy and I have reason to believe that in 
the first week of September, and after we had em- 
barked on the expedition. Lord Raglan was corre- 
sponding on this subject with the British Ambassador 
at the Porte. 



The Character of the Enterprise. 

And here, too, I may be permitted to state my 
opinion that the responsibility of tiie General and 
officers engaged in the invasicm of the Crimea was 
not a responsibility of the same description as tiiat 
which attaches to the conduct of ordinary war&re. 
Marshal St. Amaud and Greneral Lord Baglan — ^under 
very decisive instructions firom one at least of the 
Grovemments at home-determined to make a de- 
scent upon the enemy's coast, and to attempt a rapid 
military enterprise against the stronghold of Sebas- 
topol; but they never proposed nor intended, and 
certainly were not prepared, to invade Russia by 
regular operaticms in the field, f.e.y by the advance 
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of an armed body connecting itself by sufficient 
means of transport with the " base of operations." 

In that sense the Allied Forces were not an 
"army" — ^they would be more properly called a 
" moveable column." 

The difference between the two descriptions of 
force is well marked by the difference in the requi- 
site amount of land transport. 

It was estimated that, to move as an "army," the 
British force alone would require 14,000 beasts of 
transport Yet the force landed with only 70 trans- 
port animals for the Commissariat Service, and the 
additional quantity obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Old Fort did not, I believe, swell the whole quantity 
of Land Transport animals for Commissariat purposes 
to more than between 300 and 400. 

The French, I believe, landed with no transport 
animals except for their ambulances, and only ob- 
tained a small number in the country near the land- 
ing place. Yet they would have required (even 
with their then strength) as much transport as our- 
selves, if they were to operate as a regular ** army." 

It may be said, therefore, that the transport re- 
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quired for the whole force which landed would 
amount to 28,000 animals. The allied columns 
advanced through a province of Russia with their 
litde string of — ^a few hundred (instead of 28,000) — 
beasts of transport, and on three sides, and-^uring 
the flank march on all sides — the Cossacks rode 
freely round us. I do not of course mean to say that 
it would have been useM or practicable to employ a 
large quantity of land transport in such an operation 
as that which the Allies were then effecting ; and I 
only point to the difference between a few hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand as a means of indicating 
one of the many broad distinctions which exist 
between the regular operations of an army and 
those of a moveable coliunn. 

A moveable column has certain advantages, and 
especially that of being rapid in its operations ; but 
the well-known drawbacks to the employment of 
such a force are these : — That it is adapted only for 
temporary use, and that it is exposed to great risk — 
not to the ordinary risk of mere defeat and consequent 
loss, but to the risk of total destruction. Certainly 
the expeditionary force which landed on the beach 
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at Old Fort could not have been expected or in- 
tended to enjoy that degree of security which belongs 
to regular operations. It is the clear right of the 
Government, when it thinks fit, to order the forces 
of the country upon highly perilous service. The 
enterprise was, of course, well known to be hazardous, 
and was to be undertaken nevertheless. Lord Baglan, 
if I mistake not, so understood his instructions, and 
he was not the man to disobey them. 

Base of Operations. 

In regular war, the formation of a base of operations 
is the first step. It often precedes even the declara- 
tion of hostilities, and it always precedes by a long 
interval of months, or even years, the opening of the 
campaign. Yet it was not until the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, when the conflict had been raging for 
several monthSy that the Home Government duly 
formed a base of operations at Balaklava for the supply 
of the British army. 

It was almost inevitable that in the mean time the 
expeditionary force — confined during the winter to a 
bare lull which then yielded nothing but water, and 
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standing too (as it did) in the dose presence of a 
powerfiil enemy — should endure very great pri- 
vations. 

The Landing. 

On the 14th of September and the three following 
days it was my duty as Quartermaster-General to 
superintend the disembarkation of the troops. 

Thanks to the admirable arrangements and zealous 
exertions of the British Navy, the operation was 
effected without confiision, and without the loss of a 
man. I attribute this happy result in a great mea- 
sure to the &vourable character of the ground se- 
lected for the operation. The merit of that selection, 
however, entirely belongs to Lord Eaglan. 

At first it was intended to advance without tents, 
but the discomfort occasioned to the troops by the 
rainy night of the 14th induced Lord Eaglan to 
order that the tents should be landed ; this was done, 
and the tents remained on shore till the 18th. 

The Army marches without Tents. 

On that day the limit of the resources available for 
transport had been ascertained, and Lord Eaglan was 
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obliged to oider that the tents should be brought 
together in mass upon the beach, and carried back 
on board ship. I produce a copy of the order given 
on this occasion. It was signed by me as Quarter- 
master-General of the Forces. I acted under Lord 
Eaglan's direction, but I entirely concurred in his 
opinion as to the necessity of the measure. 

Troops and Hospitals all under Roof or Canvas. 

On the 26th of September the British army occu- 
pied Balaklava, and recovered its communication 
with the sea. The restoration to the army of the 
re-^mbarked tents and marquees depended of course 
upon naval as well as military arrangements, but 
it was speedily and successfully effected, and in a 
very few days, and long before any disagreeable 
weather set in, the troops and the hospitals were 
afl under roof or canvas. Both tents and marquees, 
however, several being old when sent out fix)m Eng- 
land, had suffered from wear and tear in Bulgaria, 
and firom the repeated process of landing and em- 
barkation. I considered, therefore, that many would 
soon require renewal. 
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Orders for additioxal Tents and Marquees. 

Accordingly, on the 11th of October I gave in^ 
structions for bringing up from Malta 283 bell 
tents reported to be in store there, and on the 19th 
October I gave another order for camp equipment 

I was anxious also to be prepared for the renewal 
and increased supply, when necessary, of the hospital 
marquees, and I succeeded in bringing up firom Yaina 
20 of the reserve marquees which lay there in store. 

On the morning of the 17th of October the allies 
opened fire against the outworks of SebastopoL The 
cannonade proceeded with good success on the part 
of the British artillery, and it was the disastrous 
explosion in the French lines, and the crushing fire 
to which their batteries were exposed, which pre- 
vented the then intended assault. The damage sus- 
tained by our allies compelled some delay, but it was 
still hoped that the place would be taken by assault, 
and indeed a day — a near day — was fixed for that 
operation. 

But the probability of a long struggle now sug- 
gested itself. Up to this time most officers had. 
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I believe, anticipated the speedy capture of the 
place ; others, less sanguine, may have thought that 
the enterprise would prove to be impracticable, and 
that the allies would have to embark and winter 
in the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus ; others again 
may have thought it probable that the forces might 
hold possession during the winter of a considerable 
portion of the enemy's territory, as, for instance, the 
country between Eupatoria and the Belbek, but I 
never heard of any one who contemplated before- 
hand the event which actually occurred, namely, 
that of camping on the heights before Sebastopol, and 
being constantly engaged through the whole winter 
with an enemy vastly superior in force, and at a 
distance of some miles from our sea commtmications. 
Now, however. Lord Raglan prepared for the pos- 
sibility of such an event, and took his measures 
accordingly. 

The Enemy EEiNroECED. 

In the early days of November the enemy received 
great reinforcements, and the position of the allied 
armies became critical. 

E 2 
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Counsels after the Battle of Inkerman. 

On the 5th of November the battle of Inkennan 
was fought, and on the following day a protracted 
consultation as to the further conduct of the campaign 
took place between the allied generals. The result 
of this consultation was a determination to persevere 
in holding the ground then occupied by the allies ; 
to fortify our position on the Inkerman heights ; to 
defend the advanced trenches with firmness, and 
even if pofiBnUe to carry forward the approaches. 
This resolution to hold the advanced trenches, and 
to maintain an attitnde of attack, imposed upon the 
troops great sufieringB, and labour beyond their 
strength, but I have never yet heard a doubt that it 
saved the allied annies from a great disaster. 

Lord Baglan knew but too well the full import of 
his decision. He knew that it involved great evils, 
but he chose it nevertheless to avert a greater catas- 
trophe. In the one alternative he saw for his troops 
a period of conflict by day and by night, great labour 
and suffering, and heavy losses. In the other alter- 
native he saw how ruin would begin with the loss 
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of our siege-guns ; how, then, the enemy, ascending 
to the present ground of the allied camps, would 
take up a position on those heights, arm his batteries 
with the resources of an arsenal containing some 
7000 heavy pieces of artillery, and then push for- 
ward with a converging fire and an overwhelming 
superiority of numbers upon Kamiesch and our 
gallant allies, and upon the little basin of Balaklava, 
and the devoted remnant of the British army. 

Lord Baglan grieved, but did not hesitate, for 
there was only one of the alternatives which seemed 
to consist with the honour of the British arms. 

Measures taken after the Determination to winter 
ON THE Plateau. 

Now then, for the first time, we knew that the 
army would winter on the Eidge. I immediately 
took measures for hutting and sheltering the troops. 

HUTTINO FOR the TbOOPS. 

On the 8th of November, instructions were ^ven 
for the immediate purchase at Constantinople, or else- 
where, of the materials and implements necessary for 
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building huts according to the list which the officer 
commanding the Royal Engineers had prepared at 
my request. 

On the same 8th of November, the ** Cottingham " 
was despatched to Sinope in order to procure plank- 
ing for huts ; afterwards the " Arabia," and the *' Sea 
Nymph," were despatched for the same purpose. I 
sent not only to Sinope, but also to Trebizond, Sam- 
soon, and Constantinople. 

On the 12th of November, I gave in and ordered 
another and more extended list of implements and 
materials required for hutting the troops. 

On the 14th of November, an order was made, 
directing that the hides of all slaughtered animals 
should be preserved, in order that they might be 
made serviceable as covering for roofe. 

On the 19th of November, further orders were 
given for articles of camp equipage and tools. 

On the 22nd of November, further orders were 
given for wood adapted for hutting. 

By these and other means, but not including any 
of the materials for wooden houses, which afterwards 
arrived from England, and which we knew to be on 
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the way out, I succeeded in obtaining materials lor 
huts, comprising 46,345 boards and planks, and 
11,699 pieces of scantling. 

It was at my instance also (though that was not 
a matter within my province) that vessels were 
despatched for charcoal and patent fuel. 

For several weeks imhappily the want of Land 
Ti-ansport made it impossible for the Commissariat to 
complete their compliance with my requisitions by 
dragging the timber to the heights, and the want of 
transport could not be supplied by human strength. 
** Hired labour," as the Commissioners fairly state 
in their Report " could not be obtained " (p. 33, 
Rep.); and, as the Commissioners also state (ib.), '* the 
services of the troops from the trenches could not be 
spared." 

In truth, under the exigencies occasioned by the 
siege, the defensive works, and the presence of a 
powerful and vigilant enemy, the men were over- 
worked, and it was only by a great strain upon their 
powers that they were able to maintain the position 
so absolutely necessary to prevent the destruction of 
the force. It was impossible to obtain fatigue parties 
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at such a lime. I consider that about 12,000 British 
in&ntiy, though in a veiy weak condition of body, 
were then gallantlj doing the work of 30,000. 

I have stated that within a veiy few days finom 
the occupation of Balaklava, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, the whole of the British troops, and all the hos- 
pitals, were under roof or canvas, and they continued 
to be thus sheltered imtil the 14th of November. 

On that day there blew a hurricane, and the whole 
British encampment was swept down. The tents 
and marquees did not merely &11 and collapse, with 
broken poles (not easily to be replaced), but were 
snatched from the groimd, and whirled and torn by 
the blast. 

The (Commissioners state that they could not ac- 
coimt for the absence of several of the hospital 
marquees originally provided. 

An inquiry into the effect produced by the hurri- 
cane of the J.4th of November, would have helped to 
solve the difficulty. 

In his Eeport, dated the 20th of November, Dr. 
Hall, the principal medical officer, says : — 

" The storm of the 14th blew down all the hospital 
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marquees, and damaged many, some to such a degree 
that I question whether they can be repaired or not." 

This loss, added to the 29 hospital marquees re- 
ported damaged and incomplete, or condenmed as 
unserviceable, and added also to the number of hos- 
pital marquees left with the numerous sick at Varna, 
would, I apprehend, account for the &ct that the 
niunber of serviceable hospital marquees with the 
force in the Crimea became reduced to the number 
stated in the Beport. 

If the Commissioners had examined the Commis- 
sariat Store Account Books, and the Commissariat 
vouchers, I apprehend that they would have suc- 
ceeded in discovering the exact periods at which the 
numbers of the available marquees became reduced, 
and the persons responsible (if any) for any loss 
which may have occurred; but it is right for me 
here to state that tents and marquees were never in 
the custody of the Quartermaster-General's depart- 
ment. Like other articles of camp equipage, they 
were stored in the custody of the Commissariat, and 
delivered by the Commissariat officer straight into 
the hands of the regiment requiring them. 

E 3 
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I have reason to beUeve that on the day following 
the hurricane, Lord Baglan addressed the Secretary 
of State for War, and menticoied the fact of his 
sending Colonel Wetherall to Constantinople, but 
earnestly recommended that this should not prevent 
the minister from forwarding from England a large 
supply of every description without delay. 

I have stated the endeavours which I had been 
previously making to obtain huts for the troops ; 
but, to provide for the interval which I feared would 
necessarily elapse before that work could be effected, 
I did all I could to supply the losses of the 14th 
by obtaining new tents. On the 16th November, 
two days after the hurricane. Captain, now Colonel 
Wetherall, Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
was despatched to Constantinople, with instructions 
to purchase not only warm clothing of all descrip- 
tions, and tarpauling and 4700 camp-kettles, but, 
moreover, he had most general and discretionary 
instructions to purchase what he could of those 
articles which he, in his judgment, might deem 
to be useful for the army imder the trying cir- 
cumstances in which it was then placed. 
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I have reason to believe that on the same 16th 
of November Lord Eaglan addressed the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, strongly pressing him 
to aid Captain Wetherall's endeavours to procure 
the articles required, and adding that his (Captain 
Wetherall's) operations were of vital importance to 
the efficiency, and indeed to the very existence, 
of our troops. 

On the 28th of November I sent a requisition to 
England for 100 hospital marquees, 3000 tents, 7000 
camp-kettles, 2500 spades, 2500 shovels, 2500 
pickaxes, 2500 felling-axes, 2500 saws, 6000 nose- 
bags, and 3000 reaping-hooks, and other articles. 

I now read the copies of despatches showing the 
causes which, even in England, delayed all com- 
pliance with this requisition for a very long {)eriod. 
The despatches are addressed, by order of the Board 
of Ordnance, to the Under Secretary of State for 
the War Department, and by him to the Secretary 
of the Board of Ordnance. 

These copy-despatches were duly communicated 
to me as the Quartermaster- General of the Forces. 
They are as follows : — 
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The first is a letter fixxn the Secretary to the 
Board of Ordnance to the Under Secretary of State 
for the War Department. It is dated — the Board 
will remember that my requisition was on the 2Sth 
of NavembeTy 1854— it is dated, I say, " Office of 
Ordnance, ISth AprUy 1855," and it proceeds as 
follows : — 

" Sir,— With reference to your letter of the 7th 
instant, requesting an explanation of the cause of 
the deky which has arisen in the supply of tents, 
&c., on the requisition of the Quartermaster-General 
in the Crimea, made in November last, I have the 
honour, by command of the Board of Ordnance, to 
submit to you, for the consideration of Lord Pan- 
mure, the following reason which led to the delay 
in question. The contractors for tents were unable 
to finish them in sufficient niunbers to meet the 
pressing wants of the service ; and however strongly 
urged by this department to increase the supplies, 
they were imable to overcome the difficulties en- 
coimtered in procuring the assistance of experienced 
hands in carrying on the manufacture of such ar- 
ticles with the expedition required, the demand for 
tents previous to the war being very limited, and 
not leaving sufficient skilled labour in the market 
to meet the additktaal heavy demands consequent 
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upon, the war. One thousand circular tents were 
shipped for the Crimea in the " William Bechet " 
on the 28th of March, that vessel having been ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty upon an application from 
this department, dated 13th January; 1000 huts 
were subsequently shipped in the " Iron Age" 
steam-vessel on the 28th March, both of which 
vessels have sailed for Balaklava ; 1000 circular 
tents are still due, and for the conveyance of them 
application was made by this department on the 
2nd instant, in anticipation of their being available 
for shipment upon the appointment of a vessel ; 
500 can be immediately shipped, and it is antici- 
pated that in the course of the ensuing week the 
additional 500 tents remaining to complete the 
3000 required for the Crimea will be also ready 
for shipment. The blankets and camp-equipage 
for the 2000 tents already shipped have been put 
on board the " Gauntlet," on the point of sailing 
for Balaklava. In respect to replacing the issues 
from Malta, as there are 5000 tents under orders 
for Malta, and about to be shipped, the Board b^ 
to submit whether it will be necessary also to re- 
place the 400 sent from thence." — " P.S. I beg to 
state that a further communication will be made 
on the other letter received yesterday upon this 
subject." 
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The next letter is one fix)m Lord Panmure to 
Lord Baglan, dated the 5th of May. 

Judffe-Advoeate-GeneraL — By whom was the 
other letter signed? 

Sir Richard Airey. — By Mr. Wood, the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Ordnance. This letter is dated 
the 5th of May, 1855. It is written from the War 
Department to Lord Raglan by Lord Panmure. 

" Referring again to your Lordship's despatch 
(No. 237) of the 31st March, and to previous cor- 
respondence, I transmit herewith for your Lord- 
ship's information a copy of a further letter from 
the Ordnance Office, covering a statement of the 
progress made in complying with the requisition 
of the Quartermaster-General of the Army imder 
your Lordship's command, dated in November last." 

The next letter that I will read is dated " Office 
of Ordnance, 23rd April, 1855." This is directed 
to the Under Secretary of State for War. 

" With reference to your letter of the 18th inst., 
to mine of the same date (1058), and to previous 
correspondence, respecting the supply of camp-equi- 
page demanded in November last for the service 
of Lord Raglan's army in the Crimea, I have the 
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honour, by command of the Board of Ordnance, to 
transmit to you, for the information of Lord Pan- 
mure, a statement showing all that has been dis- 
patched of the demand in question, and what is 
now waiting for conveyance. The articles remain- 
ing to be supplied only now wait the appointment 
of a vessel for their conveyance, and application for 
such conveyance was made to the Admiralty on the 
2nd inst., but it has not yet been allotted. It is 
confidently expected that the oflGlcers' marquees and 
hospital tents will be available for shipment as soon 
as transport shall have been assigned for them. 
Eighty hospital tents were shipped in March, at 
the earnest desire of Dr. Smith, on a requisition for 
100 from the Army Medical Department. The 
reasons for the delay in the earlier supply of the 
tents and camp-equipage were detailed in my for- 
mer letter, dated 18th insf., and the Board of 
Ordnance are not enabled to oflfer any additional 
explanation, but have only to repeat their previous 
statement, that the contractors for huts were daily 
pressed to hasten the supply of the whole, and 
more particularly of the circular huts, which it was 
understood were most urgently required by Lord 
Raglan. It is now that the contractors for tents 
have availed themselves of every possible means of 
completing the supplies required, and have increased 
their establishment to the very greatest extent com- 
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patible with the limited number of skilled work- 
men. The difficulty in obtaining such men has 
alone prevented them ficom complying with the 
urgent demands made by this department ; and 
this difficulty, together with the necessity which 
has arisen for supplying the heavy demands hi 
tents for the service of regiments, and for the Boyal 
Artillery embarking fiom ports in the Mediterranean 
as well as fix)m England, for the Crimea, has offered 
insurmoimtable obstacles to the earlier completion 
of the requisition. In conclusion, I will remark 
that every regiment and detachment embarking for 
the Crimea takes with it a fiill supply of tents and 
camp-equipage. « j h^ve, &c., 

(Signed) "J.Wood." 

The next that I read is an extract &om a letter 

from Colonel Mimdy, of the War Department, dated 

the 8th of May, to Mr. Wood, of the Ordnance, and 

he says, — 

" I am to add that Lord Panmure has interfered 
in this matter in order to get the requisition of the 
Quartermaster-General carried into execution with- 
out any more of the very injurious procrastination 
which has occurred." 

The next letter from the Office of Ordnance to 

the Under Secretary of State is — 
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" In reference to your letter of the 8th inst., 
stating that directions had been given to the Di- 
rectors of Transport Service, to provide convey- 
ance immediately for the articles remaining due 
on the requisition of Quartermaster-General Airey, 
dated November last, I liave the honour, by com- 
mand of the Board of Ordnance, to acquaint you, for 
the information of the Secretary of State for War, 
that all the tents and blankets have been embarked, 
and the greater portion of the other stores ; and, as 
soon as it can be accurately ascertained what articles 
had been left out, a further application will be made for 
tonnage for them for the purpose of sending them out." 

From this correspondence it will be seen that 
even with all the resources of London and of England, 
an order for 3000 tents, 6000 nosebags, and other 
conmion articles of camp equipment, could not be 
executed without a delay of several months. 

Seeing that such obstructions could occur in 
London, the greatest commercial mart in the world, 
the Board will, I am sure, estimate rightly the diffi- 
culties of those who were suddenly called upon to 
provide for a winter campaign amid the snow and 
the clay of the Chersonesus. 

The tents, marquees, and other artides for which 
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I had made my requisition to England in November, 
1854, did not arrive at Balaklava until the month 
of May, in the year 1855, and it was only a portion 
of them that arrived even then. 

In the mean time, finding that the tents firom 
England did not arrive. Lord Raglan authorised the 
purchase of any number of tents which could be 
purchased or procured fix)m the Turkish Govern- 
ment at Constantinople, and I can state that^ notwith- 
standing the &ilure of the supply fix)m England, the 
troops were not without means of canvas shelter 
from the early days of October, 1854, up to the time 
when we succeeded in constructing the wooden huts. 

Shelter for Horses. — Temporary Shelter. 

In the early part of November the steps, of which 
this Board has already heard so much, were taken, 
at my instance, for dding Lord Lucan in his endea- 
vours to supply some sort of partial shelter for the 
cavaby horses, which might answer the purpose 
until such time as it should become practicable 
to give the horses complete shelter by means of 
wooden stabling. 
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Our desire was to eflfect this object by scarping 
and otherwise preparing the ground until timber 
arrived, and the commanding oflGlcer of the Eoyal 
Engineers was requested by me to afford Lord Lucan 
the assistance of an officer of his department. 

Moreover, a body of Turks was sent, at my in- 
stance, to excavate the ground and assist in the con- 
struction of the shelter. 

I have no doubt Lord Lucan is correct in stating 
tliat the Engineer officer did not remain continually 
superintending the workmen; an Engineer officer's 
time for such a purpose could not then be spared ; 
but it was — not to watch the labourers, but— ^rather 
in order to give a general comprehension as to the 
plan of the work, that his assistance was supposed to 
be valuable. 

I have no doubt that Lord Lucan is accurate 
also in saying that the Turkish workmen failed in 
number and efficiency, but this assistance, feeble 
as it must have been, was the best then available, 
because fiitigue parties, taken from the British 
infantry regiments, could not possibly be spared. 
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Canvas shelter fob Horses. 

Colonel Tulloch seems to have felt that after at- 
tributing — ^he does not say to whom— a want of 
" ingenuity " in providing shelter for horses, it was 
incumbent upon him to suggest some plan by which 
that highly desirable object might have been at- 
tained. 

Now, conddering that the inventive power of 
the most inventive nations in the world has been 
brought to bear for more than a year upon questions 
of this sort, I confess it would not have surprised me 
to find that some ingenious discoverer had hit upon 
a method of obtaining shelter for horses by means 
more easily attainable than those which have been 
hitherto employed for the purpose ; but the French 
— whom I have been accustcmied to consider as a 
pec^le prompt in action, and &11 of resources in the 
way of ingaiious contrivance— did not succeed in 
getting their horses under shelter, and certainly no 
suggesticHi put forward by Colonel Tulloch in the 
progress of this inquiry throws any new light upon 
the matter. 
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It must be admitted that any plan for the shelter 
of horses diuing the first winter campaign in the 
Crimea, should fulfil these two c5onditions : — 

1. It should be practicable. 

2. It should be usefiil. 

Now, Colonel Tulloch's suggestion for shelter by 
means of canvas does not fulfil either of these two 
conditions, for his scheme would have been, with the 
means at our command, wholly impracticable ; and 
if it had been practicable, it would have been wholly 
useless either on the Plateau, or in the gorge of 
Eadikoi. 

The scheme, as I understand it, is this : — To strip 
the Queen's Navy of its spare sails and studding- 
sails ; to confiscate or buy from the captains of 
merchantmen all the '^ spare sails ;" to obtain fix)m 
Constantinople the canvas which Constantinople 
could not supply ; to obtain, we know not how, the 
timbers required for supporting these acres of 
canvas ;* to land these vast and bulky materials, to 
drag them up by some unexplained agency to the 



* A canvas "booth" for eheltering cavalry horses must have 
been a mile and a half in length. 
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Plateau ; and when tliis was done — ^when all these 
hundreds of tons of imaginary materials were brought 
by imaginary means to the required spot, what then 
— ^what then was to be the next step ? Simply this : 
" to send for the.carpenter/' — Send for carpenters to 
Constantinople I 

The admirable evidence of Sir Edmund Lyons 
must, I am sure, have satisfied the Board not only of 
the want of carpenters at Constantinople, but of the 
impracticability in all its stages of this extraordinary 
process. 

Colonel Tulloch complains that the canvas was 
not ^^ asked for." I have stated abundant reasons 
why canvas would have failed to answer the purpose, 
and of course the inapplicability of such a material 
would account for our not asking to be supplied with 
it, but I am perfectly sure that if there had been 
any prospect of canvas being made available, and if 
the navy had been able to give it without impro- 
priety, there never would have been any necessity 
for making the demand at all, because the naval 
commander would have been sure to anticipate our 
wishes. Indeed, I may venture to say this, as 
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disposing at once of all questions respecting the aid 
which might have been got from the navy, that 
when such a man as Sir Edmund Lyons was daily 
side by side with Lord Eaglan in the camp, no one 
— no one, at all events, who knows what British sea- 
men are — will doubt that the navy did all it could 
to aid the operations of the army and to mitigate the 
sufferings of the troops. 

The Army laboured to the full extent of its Powers. 

Li describing the result of his observations in the 
British camp which he was daily visiting, Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons used one very short and very simple 
sentence, which nevertheless, short and simple as it 
was, described the whole truth as to the exertions of 
the British army to meet the difficulties with which 
it was encompassed. 

Sit Edmimd said, " Every man was busy and 
doing his best." There really lay the whole 
truth: we were not doing a tenth nor a twentieth 
of what we wished, but we were doing the best we 
could. AH— officers and men alike — were labouring 
and enduring to an extent beyond the right limit of 
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their powers, and it is absolutely vain therefore to be 
suggesting operations which would have involved a 
vast addition to those labours. 

It would have been quite competent to Colonel 
Tulloch to show, if he could, that our labours were 
misdirected. 

That^ I admit, would have been a sort of criticism 
deserving some attention. Thus, for instance, if 
Colonel Tulloch had said, '^ Lord Baglan should have 
abandoned the advanced trenches, and applied the 
working power which he would have thereby gained 
to building purposes ;" I should then have shown — 
if it had fallen on me to do so — that it was Lord 
Raglan's noble resolve to hold the advanced trenches 
which prevented — yes, which dhme prevented — ^the 
absolute destruction of the finrce ; but still, the ques- 
tion so laised would have been one quite fit and pro- 
per fi>r reasonable discusaon. But, to come forward 
and gravely maintain the expediency of an operatioii 
which would have involved a vast amount of addi- 
tioDal labour and additional transport power, uitkaut 
fmjf 9Hgji0^im OM to what ui^rk should hart bem 
omktxd or 9u^pmded m order to rtnder the oddMmml 
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hiour passibh, this is surely trifling with the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the feeble and overworked 
totoops who struggled through the winter campaign* 

The evil was that one man was doing the work of 
three, and then comes Colonel Tulloch with the 
recommendation that this one man should do the 
work of six ! 

And after all what was it that was to be achieved 
with these imattainable materials, and all these im- 
possible exertions ? Apparently the proposed struc- 
ture was to be a sort of canvas booth such as may 
have been seen at races and Mrs on summer days in 
England, but never in actual warfare. The first 
storm that swept over the plateau would have torn 
the thing to atoms. 

It is not thus. Sir Alexander Woodford — as you 
and the members of the Board well know — ^it is not 
by the aid of suggestions like this that the great 
business of wax is conducted. 

Colonel Tulloch has thought himself able to say 
that the evidence of the witnesses who had been 
examined up to Friday last was '^ nearly imanimous " 

in &vour of the canvas shelter. 

F 
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[Sir Bichard Aiiey here lecaUed the attentdon of 
the Board to the evidence of the witnesses called by 
Colonel Tulloch, as well as by Lord Lucan, and sub- 
mitted that the result of the statements on both sides 
was an overwhelming preponderance of testimony 
against the feasibility of erecting canvas shelter for 
horses, eitlier on the plateau or in the gorge of 
Kadikoi.] 

Is this a nearly unanimous opinion in &vour of 
canvas shelter? 

If any man really thought it were so, he surely 
could not be — for the moment — ^in that equable and 
judicial state of mind which would characterize a 
Commissioner intrusted by Her Majesty with the 
performance of an impartial duty. 

But I should be doing wrong to Colonel Tulloch 
as a Commissioner if I were to press against him too 
closely the conclusions deducible firom the course 
which he has taken in the presence of this Board. 

Colonel Tulloch came here to defend his Beport, 
and if the process of doing so threw him into an 
appearance of antagonism with Lord Lucan, I will 
not be so unjust as to suppose myself, nor wish others 
to suppose, that Colonel Tulloch, when labouring 
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at the preparation of the Eeport, was animated by 

the slightest spirit of imfaimess ; on the contrary, 

I gladly appeal fix)m Colonel Tulloch the opponent 

^ Lord Lucan in this hall, to Colonel Tulloch the 

able and laborious colleague of Sir John McNeill ; 

and I will now read from page 33 of the Eeport, 

dated London, January, 1856, and signed by Sir 

John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch : — 

^' Hired labour could not be obtained, and the 
demands for the services of the troops in the trenches 
and for other military duties were such that they 
could not be spared to prepare it [i.e. wood for 
shelter] even had they been capable of doing so." 

Wooden Stabling for the Hobsbs. 
For the purpose of constructing huts to shelter the 
horses, I obtained aU the assistance I could from the 
ships' carpenters and seamen on board the merchant 
vessels lying in the harbour of Balaklava, and I 
succeeded in obtaining the services of thirty-eight of 
those men for a time, but that was the utmost number 
that I was able to obtain, because the services of the 
men were so urgently required on board their ship 
that they could not be spared. 

f2 
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The Labour of the Merchant-Seamen. 

Colonel Tulloch seems to have thought it stiange that 
we did not avail ourselves of the services obtainable 
from the crews of the merchant-vessels and transports. 
I answer that we did avail ourselves of those services, 
and that we did so to the fullest extent possible. 
All the labour which could be got from the crews of 
the merchant-shipping was applied to the works then 
deemed by Lord Baglan to be of primary importance, 
but the number of men so available was fer from 
being so great as possibly Colonel Tulloch (or any 
officer who was not in the Crimea diiring the winter) 
may have imagined. 

The labours imposed upon the ships' carpenters 
and seamen by the storm of the 14th of November 
must have been immense. The little port of Bala- 
klava was so densely filled with shipping that a 
man might almost pass over the whole harbour on 
foot, by springing from deck to deck ; and outside 
there was lying at anchor a fleet of merchant-vessels, 
which had not been allowed to enter the already 
crowded port. The storm came on in all its fiuy 
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about seven in the morning, and some of the vessels 
outside were cast upon the iron-bound shore and 
quickly wrecked. The captains of the others — fcwr 
it was a sort of " sauve qui pent " — ^thought it best 
to snatch at a chance of safety and force their way 
into the harbour. This they did, crashing in amongst 
the other vessels, and carrying destruction in their 
course. On all sides masts, bowsprits, and bulwarks 
went to wreck, and for weeks and weeks after this, 
numbers of men belonging to the crews had to be 
employed in repairing their ships. 

But the more ordinary requirements for the labour 
of the crews must also be remembered. The ships 
came into port heavily laden with shot and shell, and 
provisions and cargoes of various descriptions, includ- 
ing live cattle. There was the labour of discharging 
these cargoes, and landing the goods and the cattle — 
no very easy process. Then the vessels required 
ballasting, and to effect this operation they had to go 
out of the harbour. There was no beach outside, but 
an iron-boimd coast, and it was a work of very great 
labour to break the rock fiom the neighbouring cliffs, 
to put it on board boats, carry it out to sea, and there 
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to ballast the ships* The wateiing of the ships also 
was another service taking a great number of men* 
Water was very scarce, and the ships had to go oat 
of the harbour to water fi:om a bxook which existed a 
little to the eastward, or fi:om the small stream imder 
the citadel of Balaklava. In short the crews were bo 
fully employed, that it was impossible to get the ser- 
vices of more men than we actually did. It was my 
duty to be ahnost every day in Balaklava ; and I was 
constantly exerting myself, in concert with Captain 
Christie, the then Commander of the Harbour, to 
obtain all the labour that could be made available for 
the puiposes of the asmy. So precious was labour at 
that time, that we looked upon even one pair of hands 
more or less as a matter of serious consequence ; and 
when, after the storm, things began "to right ** a 
little and smooth down, all the available seamen were 
put to construct wharfs and landing-places for dis- 
embarking provisions, and gunpowder and shot and 
shell for the batteries. 

With respect to materials, I find that I was enabled 
to fiimish to the cavalry and artillery alone, for the 
purpose of hutting, 33,505 boards and planks, and 
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7,705 pieces of scantliiig ; and the result of the eflforts 
made £>r constructing permanent stabling was, that 
by the 11th of February the very extensive hutting 
requisite for this purpose had been completed. Of 
course it would have been desirable to complete this 
permanent shelter at an earlier period of the winter, 
if it had been possible to do so ; but I repeat that 
hired labour could not be obtained,* and that (for the 
reasons above stated) the Adjutant-General could not 
give fetigue parties, drawn from the over-worked 
and suffering regiments of in&ntiy«t 

Before I part with this aibject, I ought to say that 
the operation of building shelter for the cavalry horses 
of an army, in the midst of an active campaign, is 
not one which has been achieved or attempted in 
former wars ; and I should add, too, that although the 
shelter &r the horses was in a very high degree 
desirable, it was not the want of that advantage, but 
the actual want of forage, and the necessity of throw- 
ing upon the cavalry, for a time, the burthen of the 
land-transport, which really occasioned the mortality 
among the horses. 



* See page 33 Off the Report f See Report, t&« 
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Conclusion of the Statement as to Hutting and' 
Camp Equipment. 

I say then that, as far as concerned the hutting g£ 
the troops and the sheltering of the horses, I might 
have thrown the whole responsibility of those opera- 
tions upon the Commissariat and the Engineers, by 
Tequiring the one department to supply the materials 
and carry them up to camp, and the other to execute 
the work ; but, well knowing the inadequacy of the 
means at the command of those departments, I ab- 
stained fix)m making requisitions which I knew them 
to be incapable of meeting. I took the best steps I 
could to attain the object by ordering, without the loss 
of a day, a fiill supply of the requisite materials; 
and it was nothing but the want of transport and 
hmnan labour — ^wants not remediable by my depart- 
ment — ^which for several weeks delayed the con- 
struction of the huts. 

Then, as to the camp equipment, I say that the 
force at its starting was supplied with all that was 
then required, and with a reserve proportioned to the 
scale and character of the expedition. This reserve, 
as might be expected, was not sufficient to counter- 
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vail the effect of a hurricane which swept to the 
ground the whole British encampment ; and it is not 
to be wondered at that for a time the hospitals were 
partially tmder bell-tents, instead of the species of 
tent which I agree with the Commissioners is de- 
cidedly preferable for the purpose, namely, the 
marquee. 

Tardiness in England. 
It must always be remembered that the very nature 
of the enterprise was such as to divide us by long dis- 
tance fix)m our more ample resources ; and certainly I 
found by experience in my own department that 
we had no legitimate base of operations to draw upon 
nearer than London, and that source was so distant, 
and the difficulties even there existing so great, that 
(as I have abeady ssid) my November application to 
England could not bring the required tents and 
marquees, or the other important articles of camp 
equipage, to the Crimea until the summer of the 
following year, I produce a tabular statement, show- 
ing by a few instances how long a time was un- 
happily occupied in the completion of those orders 

which had to be executed in England. 

f3 
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Aid from other Quarters. 

Meanwhile, we turned for aid to the nearest 
British Ambassadors ; to Colonial Governors ; to 
Consuls ; to all who oould help the army in its hour 
of need ; and I gratefully acknowledge that in aknost 
every one of these quarters our demands were re- 
ceived with a generous readiness which was never 
for an instant checked by any narrow fear of incur- 
ring responsibility. 

Sir William Beid, the Governor of Malta, no 
sooner heard of the battle of Inkerman, and the vast 
reinforcements of the enemy, than he sent forward 
three regiments, the only troops he had, to the scene 
of the struggle ; and a like noble course was soon 
taken by Sir Henry Ward, then the Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 

If it seem that I have gone beyond my province 
in making this acknowledgment, I would request 
the Board to observe, that the difficulties of my 
department as well as of the army generally were 
occasioned in great measure by the scantiness of 
our numbers. So many were wanted day and night 
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fijr mere efence against the enemy, that few indeed 
oould be spared for any other labour, and it follows 
of course that I looked to our reinforcements, not 
only as relieving the army generally, but as increas- 
ing my power to do good in my own department. 



Statement respectiing Colonel Gordon's Letter of the 
4th June, 1855. 

Before I proceed ferther, I wish to take this 
q)portimity of remarking upon some observations 
addressed to the Board by Colonel Tulloch on Friday 
last. 

Cdonel Tulloch produced a letter fix)m Colonel 
Gordon, then Assistant Quartermaster-General of the 
Forces, dated 4th June, 1855, and afterwards, by 
comparing this letter with the evidence which I 
gave before this Board in reference to a different 
period and to a very different state of circiunstances, 
he endeavoured to make it appear that there was an 
inconsistency between my statement and that of Co- 
lonel Gordon. 

Colonel Gordon's letter was as follows : — 
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" Quartennaster-General's Office, before Sebastopol, 
4th June, 1856, directed to Sir John McNeill, G.C.B. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of Colonel Tulloch's note dated this day, for- 
warding a copy of my evidence for correction, and 
requesting that it may be completed with copies of 
the necessary documents alluded to, and returned to 
him at Kazatch Bay to-morrow morning, a few hours 
before the mail starts, and requesting also that answers 
to the questions put to General Airey may be sent at 
the same time. As these questions to General Airey 
are fifly-two in number, ne^ly every one of which 
contains an implied accusation of neglect or careless- 
ness, he begs me to say that he cannot consent to an- 
swer them in this off-hand way, but will examine each 
question and prepare his replies as rapidly as the other 
duties of his department will permit, which you must 
be aware, from the evidence you have taken, are of a 
very extensive and varied form. I will endeavour to 
have my own evidence corrected and completed by 
to-morrow morning ; but as I find it occupies forty 
pages, the result of four days' examination, with a 
great number of papers to be annexed, I feel I shall 
be unable to have it ready by that time, being much 
occupied with other duties which cannot be entirely 
set aside for those inquiries. I may mention as an 
instance that only yesterday I was on horseback for 
seventeen hours on a reconnaissance of some import- 
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ance with reference to our future operations in the 
field, and this morning has again brought us a great 
amount of urgent business. If not ready by to^ 
morrow, my evidence as well as General Airey's 
replies will be forwarded to you at the War Office in 
London. I much regret that sickness has obliged you 
to bring your inquiries to so sudden a termination* 

(Signed) " Alexander Gordon.'* 

The Board will have observed that this letter refers 
to certain written queries which Colonel Tulloch left 
behind him on his departure fix>m fialaklava. These 
queries had been sent to my office, and Colonel Gar* 
don received the note from Colonel Tulloch, request- 
ing that the answers might be sent to Kazatch by the 
following morning. My first impulse would have 
been to comply with that request at once ; but upon 
ascertaining the purport of the questions, I perceived 
that they were of such a nature that my answers to 
them, if given in full detail, would involve a very 
serious assertbn of my opinion, mote especially as to 
the management of the Commissariat. 

I thought it would be very objectionable, even if 
it were possible, that a detailed exposition by me of 
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my views upon such important matters should be 
suddenly prepared in an off-hand way, and sent at a 
few hours' notice to Kazatch. I therefore directed 
Colonel Gordon to write to that effect ; and although 
I did not then see his letter, I see it now, and I do 
not intend to withdraw one word of it. 

To return to the written queries. I declined 
through Colonel Gordon to answer such serious ques- 
tions in an " off-hand way," and several weeks — I 
think about six weeks — ^afterwards, when pressed 
to send the answers to London, I complied mth the 
direction, but I answered the questions in a short 
and general way, indicating however the quarters in 
which authentic information might be best obtained. 

I was examined before this Board on the 14th of 
April, and in order to understand the true bearing 
and effect of the 523rd question, and my answer to 
it, it is necessary to recall to mind the exact matter 
which was the subject of that examination ; for a 
man's words must always be judged — not in an ab- 
stract way, but — with reference to the business of 
which he is speaking. Now the business was this : — 
My written answers to the written queries had given 
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some heads of information extracted from my office 
journal. In these I showed that early in November 
I had placed at Lord Lucan's disposal an engineer 
officer, and a number of Turks, who were to assist in 
the construction of shelter for horses. The Commis- 
sioners, finding this information stated without any 
qualifying circumstances, thought that (without fur- 
ther inquiry) they could so fiur act upon the isolated 
fects which I had mentioned as to be justified in re- 
porting that there appeared to be a want of prompti- 
tude and ingenuity in providing shelter for the horses. 

Lord Lucan — ^as he was entitled to do — met this 
charge by showing that he had not the continued 
services of the Engineer officer, and that the Turks 
actually placed at his disposal &iled both in numbers 
and efficiency. 

Then — finding that the imperfect character of the 
information obtained upon this matter had led the 
Commissioners into the use of an animadversion 
which was displaced by more complete evidence — 
Colonel Tulloch very naturally and, I admit, very 
legitimately turned to me to inquire why it was that 
I had given him those fiicts as to the services of the 
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Engineer o£ioer and the Turkish workmen without 
also giving him the qualifying circumstances which 
were elicited in the progress of this inquiry, namdy, 
the &ct that the Engineer o£icer could not give his 
services continuously, and that the Turkish workmen 
failed in number and efficiency. 

That was a very proper and legitimate sort of in- 
quiry for Cobnel Tulloch to address to me, because 
if I had ToMwn that the inquiry had been going on 
with a view to the inculpation of Lord Luean, it 
would have been wrong in me to state the means 
placed at his disposal without also stating that those 
means were not so completely effectual as had been 
hoped. But in truth I had not^ at the time of answer- 
ing these written queries, the most remote idea that 
Lord Lucan's conduct as an officer had been really 
submitted to the judgment of Sir John McNeill and 
Colonel Tulloch ; and, accordingly, when I am ques- 
tioned in reference to this matter (Question 523), 
I answer : — 

" My own examination in writing I have already 
stated two or three tunes was merely general and 
superficial answers to general questions. I had no in- 
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dication whatever of the leaning of the Gommis* 
sioners, or that thej implicated anybody or thought 
that there was blame attached to anybody. If I 
had had the slightest idea of that, I should have 
been able to explain things perfectly, I think, my- 
self, and I cannot help believing that they would 
have come to different conclusicms." 

Of course when I said I did not understand that 
" anybody " was implicated, I must be understood ss 
speaking in reference to the business then under- 
going investigation ; for obviously I did not mean 
that questions elaborately ftamed with a view to 
search out defects in the Commissariat would not, or 
might not, implicate •* anybody " in the literal sense 
of the term, and I readily apologise to Mr. Filder 
and the authorities of the Treasury for the use c£ a 
phrase which (taken too literally) might seem to 
mean that an inculpation of the Commissariat autho- 
rities was not in my eyes an inculpation of " any* 
body." 

Of course the phrase was used in reference to the 
matter the subject of the inquiry, and for the pur- 
pose of showing that my omission to state the cir- 
cumstances favourable to Lord Lucan resulted simply 
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fiK>m the &ct that I had no conception that Lord 
Lucan and myself were under trial before Sir John 
McNeill and Colonel Tulloch. 

I have already said that my statement and Colonel 
Gordon's letter refer to different periods, and to a 
totally different state of circiimstances. Colonel Gor- 
don's letter is dated the 4th of June, 1855, and it 
was not till several weeks afterwards that my answers 
were sent. • 

Had nothing occurred in the mean time ? I assert 
that on the 9th of Jime, the day before the Constan- 
tinople Eeport was signed. Sir John McNeill and 
Colonel Tulloch made a preliminary Eeport very 
much to the effect of that actually laid before Parlia- 
ment, but with some material differences ; and the 
very first sentence in the preliminary Eeport an- 
noimces that the Commissioners had completed their 
inquiry, and the document then goes on very much 
in the terms of the Constantinople Eeport now before 
this Board, and without indicating any prospect of 
jgi attempt to cast blame either upon Lord Lucan 
or myself, or, I believe, on any of the military 
authorities. 
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Now it was in the latter end of July, if I rightly 
recollect, that I answered the written queries; and 
having then become acquainted with the preliminary 
Report, which purported to be the result of a " com- 
pleted " inquiry, and to be thoroughly and almost en- 
thusiastically favourable to the military authorities, 
I of course looked upon the written queries in a 
totally different light from that in which Colonel 
Gordon had regarded them some six weeks pro- 
' viously before the preliminary Eeport had appeared. 

The preliminary Eeport did in truth, so to speak, 
appear to extract all the poison from the written 
queries ; and therefore Colonel Gordon in the month 
of June, and I in the month of July, were both jus- 
tified in the views which we successively took of the 
same queries at different periods. 

To Colonel Gordon, in June, the queries had all 
the aspect of a "live shell." To me, in July, 
after the preliminary Eeport, and after the departure 
of the Commissioners from Constantinople, they had of 
course a perfecdy innocent appearance, and I accord- 
ingly answered them in a slight and superficial way 
as questions which were stripped of their practical 
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flignificance by the contents of the preliminaiy Be- 
port ; and it was with an aocurate memoiy of that 
impresidony and in perfect accoidance with it, that I 
answered Clobnel Tnlloch's questions before this 
Board, 

The Separation of the Men fbom theer Knapsacks. 

The Eeport contains some observations respecting 
the separation of the men from their knapsacks. 
This is a matter specially witMn the department 
of the Adjutant-General ; but, General Estcourt 
being no more, I am willing to give any informa- 
tion which the Board may think fit to require fix)m 
ine aa to the reasons which led to the adoption of 
the measure. 

[The Board intimated a wish that Major-General 
Sir Bichard Airey would inform them as to the 
reasons which led to the separation of the men 
from their knapsacks. It was at a later period of 
the day that this intimation was given, but it is 
thought convenient to introduce the statement which 
it elicited at this place.] 

Whilst the army was on board ship, crossing the 
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Black Sea, it suffered so much fiom cholera and 
other complaints, that we were throwing men over- 
board during the whole of the passage. It had 
always been hoped and thought that the health of 
the troops would improve at sea, and that they 
would be invigorated by the passage ; but it was 
not so ; they fell away very fist indeed ; and even 
those who escaped serious illness were not in such 
a state of bodily health as to be capable of their 
r usual exertions. 

Lord Baglan was very anxious about the filling 
strength of the men, and when we got off the Cri- 
mean coast, he thought it advisable to let them land 
in as light marching order as possible. In Bulgaria 
we had had occasionally to march short distances, 
and change the ground, and change the camp, but 
not to march more than five or six miles ; yet the 
men had become so much reduced from the exces- 
sive heat of the simmier, that, even in those short 
marches, it had been foimd necessary to relieve the 
soldier of the burthen of his knapsack by having it 
carried on pack-animals or in the arabas of the coun- 
try ; and now, when about to land in the Crimea, the 
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enfeebling sickness having continued during the 
voyage, the men were fully as incapable of much 
bodily exertion as they had been in Bulgaria. On 
the other hand, the men, in a state of great phy- 
sical weakness, were going to bivouac for the first 
time in the open air, and Lord Baglan thought it 
of great importance to them that they should not 
be without their blankets, and he determined, there- 
fore, that — our soldiers, not being able to carry their 
great coats, their knapsack, and the blanket — the 
knapsack, rather than the blanket, should be dis- 
pensed with. Accordingly, a direction was given 
to the effect that the men might leave their knap- 
sacks on board ship; but they were to land both 
with their great coats and blankets, and in the 
latter they were to roll up a change of things — a 
spare shirt, a pair of socks, and a pair of boots. 

When the force recovered its communications 
with the sea, active measures were taken (in the 
way detailed by Colonel Gordon in his evidence, 
printed with the Report) for restoring the knap- 
sacks to the men ; but, at that moment, it would 
appear that none of the Generals of Division wished 
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to receive them, except His Eoyal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge; and ultimately, as I imder- 
stand. His Boyal Highness also abstained j&om 
acting upon the notification that the knapsacks 
had arrived in port. In fact, all the Generals of 
Division seem to have arrived practically at the 
same conclusion — ^namely, that the labour of fetch- 
ing the knapsacks would not be compensated by 
the advantage of possessing them. 

This conclusion might have been a subject of 
surprise if the Commissioners had been right in 
supposing (as they appear to have done) that the 
knapsacks contained a ** change of clothing " and 
other articles important to the comfort of the men ; 
but the truth of the matter is this: — The third 
shirt, the third pair of socks, the second towel, 
and the sheU-jacket would be in the ** squad-bag." 
Then the soldier had been directed to take with 
him in his blanket a spare shirt, a pab of socks, 
and a pair of boots. He also carried his forage- 
cap, and no doubt (though that was not specially 
ordered) he would take with him also his first 
towel, his soap and his comb ; and supposing that 

Or 
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he did so, the sole contents of his knapsack would 
be the following articles : — 

One pair of trousers, if not worn out, which 
was the case in the Light Division, and 
probably in the other divisions. 

One pair pf mitts. 

One small book. 

One " hold-all," containing razor and other 
shaving materials. 

^ One blacking-brush. 

One bottle of blacking. 

One button-brush. 

One button-stick. 

Among these articles the first — the pair of trou- 
sers (if it then existed in any of the knapsacks) 
is the one likely to be of use ; but with respect 
to the rest, the Generals of Division may be par- 
doned for thinking that then, at the opening of 
the siege, the razors, the blacking-brushes, the 
blacking-bottles, the button-brushes, and the button- 
sticks, were all of less account than the precious 
time and the precious labour of the men. 
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The Apportionment op. Camp-Equipage and extra 
Clothing. 

Another matter connected mth the Quartermas- 
ter-General's Department which attracts the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners is what they have in- 
accurately called the " issues of supplies from the 
Quartermaster-General's stores." 

It will be presently seen that I do not put for- 
ward this mistake of the Commissioners as a pretext 
for evading the discussion which theii comments 
invite ; but it is necessary to a clear understanding 
of the matter that the error should be corrected. 

The Quartermaster -General's Department had 
maps, telescopes, theodoliteSy compasses, and the 
other instruments and materiab necessary for sur- 
veying and making plans, but it had no public 
stores, and of course no storekeepers nor issuers, nor 
any of the machinery requisite either for the cus- 
tody or the distribution of the articles required 
by the army. 

The Board is aware that few have ever been 
so competent to speak with conclusive weight on 
tbis subject as General Sir Willoughby Gordon, 

g2 
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wlio wjw for many years the Quartermaster-Geneial 
of tlic British army. His experience was so great, 
and his acquaintance with the organisation of the 
anny so complete, that it was usual to refer to him 
as a recognised authority upon military business. 

Now, in 1837 the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the practicability and expediency of 
consolidating different departments connected with 
the civil administration ol* the army, addressed to 
Sir Willoughby Gordon the following questions : — 

** No. 1. In whose care are the stores usually 
denominated Quartermaster-General's stores ? 

** 2. Are any returns made to you in England, 
or to the officers of the Quartermaster-General's 
staff on foreign service ? 

"3. When you have occasion to apply for any 
such stores, how and to whom is the application 
made? and when issued, how aiid to whom are 
they accounted for afterwards ? 

** 4. Who regulates the quantities deemed ne- 
cessary to be kept in store, whether at home or 
abroad? 

" 5. Can you send a return of the stores alluded 
to now in England, and say whether the quantities 
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exceed what you deem necessary to have in re- 
serve to meet the current demands of the service ? " 

And to these Sir Willoughby Gordon made the 
following answer : — 

" The Quartermaster-General has no public stores 
of any kind in his charge, nor is he aware that 
any such stores are placed in the charge of any 
individual of his department. 

" I have never even heard of the term of ' Quai- 
termaster-General's stores.' It. may possibly be in- 
tended to apply to the term * camp-stores/ and as 
all matters relating to encampment are directed 
by the Quartermaster-General, he makes the appli- 
cation for stores of this description to whatever 
public oflScer may be charged with them — to the 
Board of Ordnance, or to a Storekeeper-General 
(if there should be such a person) ; and such 
camp-stores, so applied for, are delivered to the 
troops for whose use they are intended ; but the 
Quartermaster-General has not, nor ever had, the 
custody of such stores, or the means necessary for 
taking custody of them." 

In the Crimean campaigns (until the system was 
changed in July, 1855) * the camp equipage, includ- 



♦ See post, p. 236. 
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ing the great coats, boots, and blankets, and the novel 
articles afterwards sent out for the comfort of the 
soldiers, were received and stored by the Commis- 
sariat, and were delivered direct by the Commissariat 
issuers to the corps which required them ; and the 
circinnstance which led to the inaccurate use of the 
term "Quartermaster-General's Stores" appears to 
have been this: — ^that the Quartermaster- General 
countersigns the cheques (i. e. the Eequisitions) by 
which the issue of those stores is authorised. 

I have thought it necessary to correct this error at 
once ; not because it led to uncertainty as to what the 
stores were which the Commissioners meant, but be- 
cause the misdescription necessarily carries with it a 
wrong conception of the duties and powers really 
belonging to the Quartermaster-General's Depart- 
ment. 

I am anxious, however, to say, that I cast no sort 
of blame upon the Commissioners for using the 
phrase. They no doubt often heard it in common 
parlance, even from the lips of military men, and it is 
but justice to the Commissioners to acknowledge as I 
do, that apparently they have not been tJiemaelves 
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drawn into wrong conclusions by the mistaken use 
of the term, but I am sure they will regret that the 
inaccuracy of the expression has largely misled those 
who are less intimately acquainted than they are with 
the organization of the British Forces. 

The Eeport states (p. 30) that " the arrangements 
relating to the issues of the supplies fix)m the Quar- 
termaster-General's Stores aj^)ear to have been of 
questionable expediency," and then it is made to 
appear inferentially that this supposed want of ease 
in the working of the department may have been 
the occasion, not of mere inconvenience and trouble^ 
but of some of those dreadfiil privations to which 
the soldier was subjected in the winter of 1854-5, 

The Eeport shows that after the early part of 
December, and notwithstanding the loss of the 
y Prince," there was always a supply of warm cloth- 
ing in the harbour of Balaklava. 

It shows too, that of the articles thus lying in 
port, some of the men were grievously in want, and 
then — ^the defective working of the Quartermaster- 
General's Department being stated, or rather sug- 
gested — it is left to be inferred that official misma- 
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nagement, or official formality, stood up as a barrier 
between the soldier and his supplies. 

To show the error involved in such a conclusion, 
some particularity of statement is necessary. 

The Board is aware that one of the duties attached 
to the office of a British Quartermaster-General in 
the Field is that of fixing the proportions in which 
the different corps and regiments shall share those 
supplies of camp equipage, viz., tents, great coats, 
blankets, boots, &c., which may at the time be lying 
in the Commissariat Stores ; and when the pecu- 
liarity of the service in the Crimea rendered it neces- 
sary that the army should be supplied with articles 
of a novel description, my department readily under- 
took the new duty of determining the proportions in 
which those extra comforts should likewise be shared 
by the troops. 

In my evidence given a few days ago, I stated, 
when asked as to the distribution of stores, that 
that was a business within the Quartermaster- 
General's Department, and that answer is per- 
fectly accurate when." distribution" is understood 
in the sense of apportionment ; but it must not be 
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understood that the Quartermaster-General's Depait- 
ment " distributed " stores in the sense of actually 
delivering them, and I would therefore prefer that 
the term " apportionment " should be used instead 
of the word " distribution." 

It is not accurate to say that stores of this descrip- 
tion were "issued" by the Quartermaster-General's 
Department. It was the divisional or regimental 
officer who made the demand for these stores, and it 
was the Commissariat which " issued " them ; but, lest 
one corps should have more than its fidr proportion, 
to the injury of other corps, the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral's Department was charged with the duty of deter- 
mining how far the quantity of available stores would 
justify a compliance with the requisition of any parti- 
cular division, regiment, or department of the army. 

Now the circimfistance of the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral's Department having to determine the propor- 
tions in which the articles are to be shared has led 
to the error (corrected by Sir Willoughby Gordon) 
of calling them " Quartermaster-General's Stores," 
but these stores were always in the custody of the 
Commissariat, and it was to the Commissariat, and not 

g3 
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to the Quartermaster-General's Department, that be- 
longed the duty of taking them &om the storehouses, 
transporting them to their destination, and actually 
delivering them to the regiment. With the issue in 
that sense, the Quartermaster-General's Department 
had nothing to do. It was only to dvstmgtiish between 
right and wrong requisitions that his intervention 
was required. To enable him to perform this duty, 
the Quartermaster-General received frequent returns 
from the Commissariat showing from time to time 
what articles of camp equipage were Ijring in their 
store, and, this being premised, the process by which 
a regiment in the Crimea would obtain articles of 
camp equipage for the men will be easily understood. 
Suppose that the 49th regiment required 300 great 
coats, the Assistant Quartermaster-General of the 
division would come to the Quartermaster-General's 
office, and present the following simple requisition :— 

" Required for the 49tli Regiment, 300 great coats." 
(Signed by the Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment) 

Hereupon the officer attending to this branch of 
the Quartermaster-General's office would look to his 
'account of the great coats then lying available in the 
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Commissariat storehouse to see whether this requi- 
sition by the 49th regiment could be acceded to 
without injustice to other corps. The officer would not 
raise any question upon the &ct that great coats were 
really wanted. On the contrary he would assume, on 
seeing the requisition by the Lieutenant-Colonel, that 
the want existed, and he would only have to deter- 
mine whether the supplies were such that the want 
could be met. This he would determine instantly, 
for the books in the office, corrected from day to 
day upon the footing of the Eeturns fiimished by the 
Commissariat Storekeepers, showed at a glance the 
quantity of any particular stores which might be 
available at the time. 

If the officer saw that there were stores enough to 
warrant him in sanctioning the requisition to the full 
amount, he simply signed his name, and the requisi- 
tion then became a complete authority for the de- 
livery of the stores in question, and the Commissariat 
officer delivered them accordingly upon the presenta- 
tion of the '* approved requisition." 

If the quantity of the supplies warranted only a 
partial compliance with the demand, the requisition 
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would be immediately altered, and sanction given for 
tlie reduced quantity. 

If the state of the supplies were such that the re- 
quisition could not be complied with to any extent, 
the sanction of the department would, of course, be 
altogether withheld. The whole process, whether of 
approving, reducing, or disapproving the requisition, 
would occupy much less time than it has taken me 
to describe it. 

Such was the mechanism of the sub-department in 
question, and I now proceed to state how it was 
administered whilst under my control. 

The officer selected to have charge of this sub- 
department was Colonel Wetherall, and if I forbear 
to speak of his ability as an officer, it is because the 
distinction which his name has acquired in con- 
nection with higher duties makes it wholly imne- 
cessary for me to do so, but I may be permitted to 
say that I selected him for the care of this sub-de- 
partment not only on account of his general fitness 
for business, but also because he was an officer whose 
zeal and good sense made it certain that he would 
not fetter himself by undue adherence to formalities. 
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I had perceived that if the duties of this sub-de- 
partment were performed with strictness, it would, 
fix>m its very ilature, have a tendency to check the 
issue of the supplies in question. I knew, also, that 
my vocations constantly drawing me to distant parts 
of the camp, it might often be impossible to obtain 
my immediate decision upon a doubtful question, 
and that thus a requisition, substantially right, might 
be so baffled and delayed as to occasion unnecessary 
difficulties. 

I knew also that in the then Overworked state of 
every soldier, the mere labour of going down from 
camp to make a fruitless requisition was in itself a 
great evil. 

In these circumstances, I took upon myself to act 
thus : — I authorised the officer in charge of the sub- 
department to approve all the requisitions upon his own 
judgment, but I directed that no requisitions should 
ever be refused without a personal reference to me. 

I am not aware of any instance in which this, 
my direction, was disobeyed ; and indeed the 
Eeport does not state that any particular requisition 
was ever refused. 
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With a view of anticipating tiie wants of the 
men, and enoouraging requisitions for tiie articles 
which, firom time to time, became available, I caused 
to be hung up in my own office, for tiie information 
of all comers, a statement in tabular form, showing 
tiie various articles, firam time to time, Ijing ready 
in tiie Commissariat store-house appropriated for 
camp equipage and extra clotiiing. Moreover, tiie 
Assistant Quartermaster-Generals of Divisions waited 
upon me at a fixed hour dsdly, and, although it came 
within the natural sphere of their duties so to do 
without orders, tiiey were, notwithstanding, directed 
to go themselves to the Commissariat storehouse, 
and make themselves acquainted with what might 
be available for tiie troops. I was pressing about 
tiiis, because from the extremely limited space 
capable of being allotted to tiie stores, and the con- 
fused manner in which tiiey were hastily put away 
(owing to tiie shortness of labour in tiie Commissariat 
Department), it was not possible to know precisely 
what might be actually there, merely by inspecting 
the Commissariat returns ; and, in point of fact, it 
turned out that, in many instances, articles of which 
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I had received no notice i&om the Commissariat store- 
keeper were found in the Commissariat storehouse. 

Besides these measures I had posted permanently 
at Balakkva a most eflScient staflf-officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mackenzie, Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
with full discretionary power to approve all requi- 
sitions on the spot in case of pressure or urgency, 
transmitting, however, to me an account of his pro- 
ceedings on the following day, in order that I might 
correct my office books. 

When it became known in the army that clothing 
had been sent fix>m England, of a description differ- 
ent from that which formed part of the soldier's 
usual equipment, there came in requisitions for 
various articles which did not exist in store, and 
therefore, to prevent disappointment arising from 
these mistakes, it was arranged that where the 
things required were not part of the ordinary equip- 
ment, the description of them should be filled in at 
the office ; in other words, that the order for the 
delivery of these new articles of equipment should 
originate in the department which knew how to de- 
scribe them, instead of originating in a requisition 
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founded upon mere rumour. Thus, if a requisition 
came ia for one hundred " Macintosh coats," the 
officer in charge would say — 

"There are no Macintosh coats in store, and 
of course, therefore, you cannot have the exact 
article for which you have made your requisition ; 
but there are plenty of watch-cloaks, and if the 
regiment likes to have a himdred of them it can/' 

And then instantly and upon the spot the sub- 
stituted order would be filled in and signed. More- 
over, to prevent any needless hitch about the 
delivery of the required articles, I intimated to the 
Commissaxiat my wish that requisitions for warm 
clothing should be complied with by issuing any 
stores in hand of the description required, although 
they might not be precisely the same as the articles 
specified on the requisition, if the applicants chose to 
take them in preference to waiting. 

I also foimd that fix)m the great want of space, 
which constituted one of their many great difficulties, 
the Commissariat officers could often deliver one de- 
scription of goods rapidly, at a time when other 
articles could not be delivered without much delay. 
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Thus, at a time when the Commissariat was 
rapidly serving out great coats, a regiment sending 
down for blankets might be kept long waiting, 
simply because the stores of blankets might at that 
time be lying imder other stores, and therefore diffi- 
cult to get at. 

I determined to remedy this cause of delay, and I 
therefore directed the officers of my sub-department 
'to inform themselves by commimication with the 
Commissariat as to the times at which any patticular 
articles could be most readily delivered at the Com- 
missariat Store. 

This measure greatly fecilitated the deliveries by the 
Commissariat officers, and saved the regiments from 
much disappointment, delay, and unnecessary labour. 

I think the Board will see that by causing the 
sub-department to be administered in the way which 
I have stated, I really converted that official ma- 
chinery which was intended to operate as a check 
upon the issues, into the means of stimulating the 
demand for the available stores, and quickening the 
distribution of them among the suflfering troops. 

I am aware that under ordinary circumstances the 
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ftcility with which I allowed the issue to take place 
would have been reprehensible, but I knew that 
during those dreadM weeks the least delay in the 
supply of the soldier's wants was in itself a cruelty, 
and I determined, under the special authority and 
with the cordial support of Lord Baglan, that, what- 
ever sufferings might result to the men fix>m the 
overstrain upon their powers, and fix)m the failure of 
the land transport, their hardships should not be in- 
creased by any ill-timed formality or strictness in the 
working of my department. 

I am happy to be able to state my belief that the 
sub-department in question was administered in the 
spirit of my general instructions, and in proof that 
this was the case, I refer to the answers given by the 
regimental officers to the 19th Query. 

It will be seen that those officers are almost unani- 
mous in testifying to the facilities given them by 
the Quartermaster-General's Department 

I observe that the exertions made by the depart- 
ment to anticipate the wants of the men, and to 
volunteer a statement to the divisions of the novel 
articles of clothing available for their use, seem to 
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have led to an impression that even as to the regular 
articles of equipment, the rule of the army had been 
changed, an^ that the requisitions ought necessarily 
to originate in the Quartermaster-General's Depart- 
ment; but, in point of fact, it was only to novel 
articles of clothing that the practice of originatii^ 
the requisition in the Quartermaster-General's De- 
partment was applied. 

There were, in fact, two methods of obtaining the 
issues. 

The regiments obtained the regular articles of 
equipment upon their own requisition, and obtained 
the new descriptions of clothing by orders originating 
in the Quartermaster-General's Department ; orders 
which, if I may so express myself, invited the men 
to go to the stores and provide themselves with the 
available articles. 

Of all the 57 oflScers commanding regiments, who 
were examined upon this point, there is not one who 
makes it appear that his requisiticm for articles really 
existing in store was ever refused, and there seems 
to be only one who states specifically that he encoun- 
tered the least delay in his application to the Quarter- 
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master-General's Department : that officer is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Waddy, 50tli Eegiment. He states 
that he applied for blankets the first week in Novem- 
ber, and that the issue was made on the 15th of 
the same month. But this was at a period anterior 
to that which the Commissioners have rightly fixed, 
namely, the first week in December, as the time 
when the supplies of clothing had arrived; that, 
therefore, seems to have been an instance, and ap- 
parently the only one, in which the department was 
obliged to suspend its sanction for a few days until 
there arrived a sufficient supply to justify the issue. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lysons speaks of having made 
requisitions for " difierent articles," and having been 
met by the intimation, he does not say fix)m what 
quarter, that he was not to make requisitions, and 
that when the articles arrived they would be divided 
among the men ; this was probably an instance in 
which the Lieutenant-Colonel had made requisitions 
for articles not constituting part of the ordinary 
equipment, and apparently not in store. 

Such a requisition would surely be best met in the 
way actually adopted, i.e., by saying : — 
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" You cannot draw articles which are not in store, 
but we will keep you informed of the arrivab, and 
give you orders for delivery as soon as those arrivals 
will enable us to do so." 

It appears from the answers to the 19th Query 
that it was only particular regiments which suffered 
from want of blankets. Some of the corps happily 
exempted from this privation were no doubt regi- 
ments stationed near Balaklava, but the fact that their 
proximity to the Commissariat Storehouse enabled 
them to get the benefit of the stores, shows that it 
was the difficulty of carrying away the blankets, and 
not any obstruction in the Quartermaster-Generars 
Department, which kept the men in want. It was 
mainly in the Fourtli Division that privation was ex- 
perienced, and the reason was simply this : — That the 
Eegiments of that Division were without any public 
\At horses, and had therefore more difficulty than 
other corps in fetching supplies from Balaklava. 

And here I may obsci-ve that when an army is 
placed in circumstances of great strait and difficulty, 
scarcely any amount of vigour either in the Com- 
missariat or any other central department, can of 
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itself insTire the soldier against privation and liaxd- 
ship ; but the success which attended the exertions 
of the regimental officers who were able to contrive 
some means of transport, shows that the difficulty 
really existing in the Crimea was simply the phy- 
sical difficulty of bringing up bales of goods from the 
sea shore to a camp pitched on the hills at a distance 
of several miles. 

Now, it happens that in answering the questions 
submitted to him, the late Colonel Yea of the 7th 
Fusiliers described the process by which his men 
were supplied, and it may be convenient therefore to 
refer to his evidence upon this subject. 

The 7th Fusiliers was in the trenches at the 
period in question, and at a distance of seven or eight 
miles from Balaklava. The regiment obtained from, 
the Quartermaster-General's Department the proper 
approvals of requisitions for warm clothing. Colonel 
Yea was in no way favoured. He had no more 
j&cilities for obtaining approved requisitions than any 
other officer commanding a corps. But he had the 
same, and these were enough. He met no diffi- 
culty in the Quartermaster-General's Department. 
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It was not to overcome obstacles there that he had 
to exert himself. He saw (as no doubt all other 
regimental oflBicers did) that the whole question 
was one of transport. His officers had a few horses 
required for their personal use. He could spare 
some few of his men from the small niunber not 
actually engaged in the trenches. He could also 
employ the public bat horses of his regiment. These 
were all his means, but with these he succeeded in 
carrying up his blankets and coats to the front, 
and saving his men apparently from all the hard- 
ship occasioned by want of clothing. 

No doubt the other regimental officers who could 
command the same resources in the way of transport, 
were ftdly as successful as Colonel Yea. 

Some regiments, and especially, as I have already 
said, those in the 4th Division, were very differently 
circumstanced as to the number of disposable horses ; 
but the success of those regimental officers who 
could thus contrive means of transport, shows that the 
difficulties lay in the geographical distance between 
port and camp, and not in any obstructions occasioned 
by the Quartermaster-General's Department. 
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There were very few men with the force who 
knew the true state and condition of things more 
accurately than Mr. Romaine, the Deputy Judge- 
Advocate. 

Now when he was consulted by the managers of 
the Crimean Army Fund as to the best means of 
carrying out the object of the subscribers, he told 
them at once that their stores and comforts would be 
useless, or worse than useless, unless they came pro- 
vided with the means of transport necessary for 
landing, storing, and moving them. Acting upon 
this view the honorary agents took most effective 
measures beforehand for importing with the goods a 
supply of transport and human labour, so that when 
Lord Ellesmere's yacht and the other vessels freighted 
for the service came into the harbour of Balaklava, 
they had on board not only inert bales of goods, but 
the sinews and muscles requisite for landing, trans- 
porting, storing, and delivering them to the troops ; 
and with these means, and their own unceasing 
exertions on the spot, Mr. Egerton and Mr. Tower 
succeeded in giving to the soldier the immense 
stores provided for his comfort. And they did 
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this without the aid of a single fatigue party, and 
without drawing a ration of food or forage. I pro- 
duce a copy of their Report. From this it will be 
seen that it was not the possession of stores, but their 
command of transport and labour which enabled 
them to achieve so much good. 

In short, though the attention of a man endeavour- 
ing to search out the origin of the evil may be for a 
time withdrawn to other apparent causes, he will 
find that in common with Sir John McNeill and 
Colonel TuUoch, he is always led back at last to 
this conclusion, namely, that the mischief was occa- 
sioned by want of himian labour and want of trans- 
port, and that exactly in proportion as those difficul- 
ties could be mety the sufferings of the men were 
alleviated. 

The Commissioners, at page 27 of their Report, 
state, — 

** One of the reasons assigned for not issuing the 
regimental great coats was, that the regulations of 
the service, as established by the Queen's warrant, 
did not authorize the issue more frequently than once 
in three years." 
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And then the Commissioners proceed to show (as 
well they may) the utter folly and emptiness of such 
an objection. 

I have not foimd one word in the printed evi- 
dence tending, in even the most remote way, to 
support the assertion that any such idea was enter- 
tained. 

Every oflGicer knew that at that time the great coat, 
or some eflGicient substitute for it, was as needful as 
bread itself to the very life of the soldier ; and surely no 
sane person can have seriously thought that an article 
of this prime necessity had been forwarded to the 
seat of war with a view to distribution upon the 
ordinary rule of one in three years. 

It was not in the Crimea^ but under the ordinary 
administration at Jiome, that a regulation of this kind 
existed ; and it was got rid of by Lord Eaglan in the 
due exercise of his dispensing power. 

The War Office form of requisition for obtaining a 
new great coat is of a most elaborate description. It 
has two schedules or returns annexed to it, and it 
must be filled up and signed in duplicate. 

Altogether the blanks to be filled up amount to no 
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less than twenty-four, which must be all filled up 
before one great coat can be drawn. 

I produce a copy of the War Office form. 

Lord Eaglan dispensed with this at once, and 

substituted a form containing only these words, — 

" Required for Regiment. 

" Quartermaster-Generars OfiBce.** 

(I produce one of these forms.) 

But to return to the suggestion that, there was 
clothing in Balaklava, and the inference that the men 
were prevented fix)m getting it by mere official mis- 
management In the first place it must be observed, 
that the complicated accounts on which the Commis- 
sioners rely are apparently fiillacious in many respects, 
as will be pointed out by Colonel Wetherall ; but I will 
content myself with referring to two of the fallacies 
which seem to have been drawn fix)m these accounts. 
One fallacy was that of supposing, that because the 
articles were ia the harbour of Balaklava, they were 
therefore instantly available ; the truth being that al- 
though goods might have arrived in the harbour, many 
days and even several weeks might j and often did, 
elapse before the Commissariat authorities could find 

H 2 
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means to land them, and have them " in store" ready 
for delivery. The other source of error is this : that 
the accomits on which the Commissioners fomid their 
conclusion show the articles lying in the Commis- 
sariat storehouses, without deduction in respect cf 
those goods which, though not actually carried away, 
had been previously drawn for by means of approved 
requisitions. 

And this correction makes a difference of very 
many thousands, and entirely vitiates the conclusions 
founded on the accounts. 

Since there is some little intricacy in the matter, 
may I be permitted to clear it by the fiimiliar illus- 
tration of a banking customer? 

Suppose that I have a balance of 1000?. at my 
banker's, and that I give a cheque for 900?. to a 
person who (fix)m absence or other causes) does not 
immediately present the cheque for payment. 

Now when I send for my banker's-book, it still 
shows a full credit for 1000?. When I look to my 
own cheque-book I find that my means of drawing 
are reduced to 100?. by the draft which I have 
already given. 
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If, in such circumstances, I were to attend to the 
banker s-book and disregard my own cheque-book, I 
might be drawing again upon the ftdl 1000?., thereby- 
taking away the means by which the hitherto un- 
presented cheque could be met. 

Such a mistake would be exactly analogous to that 
which the Commissioners have inadvertently com- 
mitted in assuming that the quantity of goods avail- 
able was commensurate with the quantity in store. 

The Causes which delayed the Men in appropriating 
THE warm Clothing. 

But even after correcting these great errors, I 
agree with the Commissioners in their conclusion 
that, notwithstanding the enormous loss occasioned 
by the wreck of the " Prince," there was never a 
period after the first week in December when there 
waa not at Balaklava a considerable supply of warm 
clothing ; and I cannot doubt that at that very time 
there were regiments engaged at the front and in the 
trenches, which were suffering acutely from the want 
of those very articles which lay in readiness for them, 
at a distance of seven or eight miles. 
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Why then did it happen that for a time at least 
the soldier failed to obtain the clothing of which he 
was so greatly in want ? I answer that there never 
was at any moment the smallest difficulty in obtaining 
the " approved requisition" for the coats and blankets 
required — ^the difficulty, and the sole difficulty, was 
to carry them up to the fixmt. This the Commis- 
sioners state very fairly, for they say (page 31) : — 

" It must be inferred that in many cases the sup- 
plies did not reach the men for a considerable time 
after they appear from the Quartermaster-General's 
Returns to have been issued. BiU there u no reason 
to believe that the delay was in any degree attributable 
to that department^ 

In fact, a comparison between the approved requi- 
sitions granted by the Quartermaster-General's De- 
partment, and the actual appropriation of the stores 
by the men, shows clearly that the Department was 
authorizing the issue of warm clothing very much 
faster than the men could receive it. The truth of 
the matter in this respect is aptly stated by Colonel 
Cobbe in his answer to the 19th Query, where he 
says (speaking of the approved requisitions) :-— 
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** I may add that these requisitioiis were always 
in advance of the means of traosport at my disposal/* 

There is one piece of Colonel Wetherall's evi- 
dence ♦ unintentionally omitted in the printed copies 
of the Eeport, which puts this matter in a strong and 
clear light, by showing in the instance of particular 
regiments, how long a time might unhappily elapse 
between the period of obtaining the final order for 
the delivery of the stores, and the period of actually 
fetching them away. I produce a copy of the mis- 
laid evidence,! and the Memoraadum t by which the 
Conmiissioners elicited it. 

This evidence gives a complete illustration of the 
cause which for a time — for a time unhappily too 
long — deprived the soldier of the additional clothing, 
though rendered more and more necessary every 
day by the advance of the winter. Take the case of 
the 57th Regiment. That regiment wanted 400 
blankets. It drew for them on the 2nd December, 



♦ This piece of evidence is distinct from that " crossed out ** 
paragraph of Colonel WetheralVs evidence which was afterwards 
the subject of discussion before the Board, and which is given in 
the Appendix. 

t This also is given in the Appendix. 
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and on the same day the requisition being duly ap- 
proved, was converted into a complete and final 
authority for the delivery of the blankets ; but the 
men (no doubt in consequence of their heavy military 
duties, and want of bat horses) were imable to fetch 
away any of these blankets until the 17th. They 
then fetched 300, and it was not until the 24th that 
the remainder of the blankets could be carried away, 
although the 400 blankets had become the property 
(if I may so call it) of the regiment as early as the 
2nd of the month. 

So the 1st Dragoons had on the 2nd of December 
a complete authority to receive 108 blankets, and yet 
apparently the regiment did not fetch one of them 
until the middle of January ; and before that time, 
namely, on the 9th of January, the regiment had re- 
ceived an approved authority for 156 more blankets, 
and it was not imtil after it had obtained the second 
order that it made any use of the first. 

The situation of the regiment was analogous to that 
of a man with two cheques in his desk, but without 
the means of sending to have them cashed. 

So the 2nd Dragoons had an order for 100 blankets 
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on the 1st of December, and on the 10th of January 
an order for 187 more. Yet out of those 287 the 
regiment up to the 11th of January had only fetched 
away 66. 

I now read the 15th paragraph of the London 
Report: — 

" It will be observed, that amongst the supplies 
received as early as the 21st November, there were 
nearly 8000 rugs, and that the number in store or on 
board of ships in the harbour, on the 7th December, 
exceeded 10,000 — irrespective of 3750 lost in the 
* Prince.' These rugs were nearly as well calculated 
as blankets to give protection from the cold, and were 
perhaps better suited to resist wet ; yet, when the 
supply of blankets fell short, it does not appear to 
have occurred to any one that the rugs were avail- 
able as a substitute. They continued to arrive by 
different vessels during the month of January, till 
the number amounted to 25,000; but, while the 
men are stated to have suffered severely for want of 
sufficient covering, the return of clothing received 
and issued from the Quartermaster-General's store 
shows that the troops were supplied with only 800 
out of 24,000." 

It is there made to appear that blankets fell short, 

h3 
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and that the men were kept without warm clothing, 
because " it occurred to no one ** to give the 8000 
rugs which were lying in store. I answer that at 
this very time, as will be seen by looking at the ap- 
proved requisitions and the deliveries, the men were 
obtaining approved requisitions for blankets f oxter 
than they could carry them away^ and the reason 
the rugs were not drawn was simply this, that 
the regiments had the option between rugs and 
blankets, and that they preferred the latter. 

In the month of December alone " approved requi- 
sitions " were granted by the Quartermaster-General's 
Department for 22,740 blankets, though only 17,323 
were carried away by the men. 

If any one regiment had been refused the blankets 
required on the ground that there were not enough 
in store, it would have been very proper that the 
officer in charge should have told the disappointed 
regiment that although they could not have blankets 
they could have rugs. But at the time in question 
no such occasion arose, because no blankets were re- 
fused. If there had been an armistice at that period, 
the men (released thereby from their duties in the 
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field and in the trenches) could have come down 
from camp to apply for warm clothing, and then the 
blankets would have been exhausted, and an oppor- 
tunity would have occurred for offering the rugs as a 
substitute ; but this never happened. 

The men wanted much, but their power of taking 
what they wanted was unhappily so limited that after 
November they could never get very near the end of 
the stores of blankets, and therefore the rugs, being 
only an inferior substitute for the blankets, were 
never brought into general use for the troops, but 
many were issued to Turks and other followers rf 
the army. Large quantities of rugs were used by 
the hospitals, and, in feet, the whole of those lying 
in store were placed at the disposal of the medical 
officers for hospital purposes. 

With respect to great coats^>I beg leave to read 
the 22nd paragraph of the London Eeport : — 

" By the end of November or beginning of De- 
cember about 12,000 great coats also had arrived at 
Balaklava. Of these, there remained in store, during 
the months of December and January, when they 
were most urgently required by the men, upwards 
of 9000, besides nearly 2000 watch cloaks. 
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" These numbers would have furnished one to 
every two men, and supposing one-half to be on 
duty, would have afforded to each man a dry coat 
or cloak to put on when he returned to his tent firom 
the trenches, instead of lying down, as he often did, 
in one that was wet and muddy." 

From tliis paragraph it might be inferred that 
the men suffered from want of great coats in conse- 
quence of some tardiness or obstruction in the process 
by wliich the Quartermaster-General's Department 
sanctioned the issues; but by comparing the ap- 
proved requisitions with the actual deliveries, it is 
soon made to appear, not merely that the issue of the 
coats was sanctioned as fast as the men could tak^ 
them, but even much faster. The requisitions duly 
sanctioned by the Quartermaster-General's Depait- 
ment were thousands in advance of the deliveries. 

I produce a tabular statement * which shows this 
very clearly, by the simple expedient of bringing 
the quantities whereof the issue was duly sanctioned^ 
and the quantities which were actually delivered, 
into contiguous columns. 



See Appendix. 
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In the paragraph of the Report last read to the 
Board, there is a sentence which makes it appear 
that during the whole of December and January 
there were 2000 watch cloaks which " remained in 
store." This is simply an error on the part of the 
Commissioners. By the 4th of January authority 
had been given for the issue of every watch cloak 
(3622) that liad arrived in the Crimea, and by the 
end of January all of these except 749 appear to 
have been carried away. On the 10 th of January 
commenced the issue of the sheep-skin coat, and that 
being the preferable article the issue of any watch 
cloaks which came into store after that period was 
superseded. 

As to the paillasses, I must observe that even if 
these had been useful articles,* the same cause which 
prevented the men from appropriating the available 
blankets and rugs, would have prevented them from 
carrying up the paillasses to the front. 

And now, in concluding my explanations as to the 
management of the sub-department in question, I 



♦ The paillasse is a long narrow bag made of cotton. 
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may be permitted to say that the distressing interval 
between the time when several of the regiments 
were authorized to draw the warm clothing, and the 
time when they were able to appropriate it and 
carry it up to camp, can never be too deeply de» 
plored ; but the calamity was occasioned, not by any 
failure or obstruction in my department, but by those 
two causes from which all the extraordinary suffer- 
ings of the army may be said to have arisen, namely, 
the want of transport and the want of men. 

How it came to pass that the army was over- 
worked, and that the means of transport failed, this 
is a question which touches not my peculiar responsi- 
bility. It was for me to resist any inferences un- 
favourable to the Quartermaster-General's Depart- 
ment which might be drawn from the wording of the 
Report, and in this I trust I have succeeded. I un- 
derstand too well the magnitude and importance of the 
labours devolving upon a Quartermaster-General in 
the field to entertain the notion that the execution o 
those duties by any hiunan being could have been so 
thoroughly perfect and feultless as to leave no room 
for improving the future by applying the experience 
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of past campaigns ; but at all events I knew and felt 
the full weight of my duties, and I strived to per- 
form them, — ^not in the spirit of an official person, 
fettered himself and fettering others by imdue ad- 
herence to forms, but — ^rather in that of an officer 
high on the General Staff, whose right and whose 
duty it was to crush every technical difficulty which 
tended to increase the toils of the soldier in his hours 
of trial. 

» If there be any matter within my department 
to which I have not sufficiently adverted, I shall 
gratefully receive every request for further expla- 
nation which the Board may be pleased to make. 

With respect to all the officers who were under 
my command in the Crimea, I welcome this op- 
portunity of stating emphatically that I have cor- 
dially approved their conduct, and I doubt if any 
Quartermaster-General in the field was ever so 
zealously served by those in authority imder him. 
This being the case, I deem myself answerable 
for the general administration of the department 
during the period in which I had the honour to 
be Quartermaster-General of the Forces in the East. 
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Acting upon this view of my military responsi- 
bility, I request the oflBcers who served under me 
to abstain (except, of course, in their character as 
witnesses) from any further justification of the 
manner in which the general business of the de- 
partment was conducted ; and I have no doubt 
that if any of those officers should think fit to 
address the Board, they will confine themselves 
to explanations arising out of the evidence which 
they gave before the Commissioners, and to those 
other matters (if any such there be) which are not 
covered by my responsibility as the head of the de- 
partment. 

Of course, however, those officers will be willing 
to come forward as witnesses before this Board, and 
give their evidence upon any matters of which they 
have become cognizant in the performance of their 
respective duties. 
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Gexjeral Sm Alexander Woodford, my Lord, and 
Gentlemen, — 

It woiJd seem tliat tlie whole adminis- 
tration of the army during the winter of 1854-5 
has been called in question, and Field-Marshal 
Lord Raglan is not here to answer. General Est- 
court, the late Adjutant-General of the Forces, is no 
more. The Quartermaster-General survives. 

I would willingly believe, if I might, that this 
chain of circumstances entitles me to come for- 
ward and answer for transactions beyond the range 
of my own department, but I feel that I cannot 
do this without presumption. 

It is very true that, in his courtesy and kind- 
ness. Lord Raglan would have generally consented 
to hear my views upon the affairs of the aimy, 
without ordering me to confine myself strictly 
within my special groove as Quartermaster-GeneraJ. 
But those who have had the honour to take Lord 
Raglan's orders, whether in the office or in the 
field, will bear me out when I say that in his 
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mastery of all military business there was a com- 
pleteness and precision wliicli raised him &i above 
the need of other men's comisel, and which made 
it indeed very imfitting to assail him with fre- 
quent suggestions. 

If he were living, he assuredly would not endure 
that any officer serving under his command and 
receiving his approval should presimae to carry 
the smallest share of the responsibility which he 
would claim for himself as the Commander of the 
Forces. 

-Why it was, therefore, that an army ever vic- 
torious against the enemy in the field came to be 
so fettered in its power of aiding itself, that no 
efforts on the spot could entirely avert from the 
men a period of privation and grievous suffering, 
— this I must regard as a question beyond the 
proper reach of an officer who stands here to justify 
his own conduct, and not to throw blame upon 
other men. But I hold in deep reverence the 
memory of him who never breathed into the public 
ear one word of defence for himself; and perhaps 
I may be suffered to remark that that very calm- 
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ness and noble composure with which our Chief 
met the pressure of adverse times has, even to this 
day, concealed from the understanding of most men 
the true magnitude of the trials and dangers which 
beset the allied armies in the winter of the first 
campaign. 

The work of even an ordinary siege involves 
great suffering and hardship, but in such operations 
the besieging force has always a great nimaerical su- 
periority over the besieged, and is protected by a 
covering army against all molestation in flank and 
rear. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol the hazards and 
labours of a vast siege had to be borne by inferior 
forces, as their only means of defence against a 
powerful enemy, and this without the protection of 
a covering army. 

Again, " a winter campaign," even though by fax 
the greater part of the time be really passed in can- 
tonments, is known to involve so much of hardship 
and suffering as scarcely to be endurable, without a 
stringent necessity, by European armies. Yet the 
forces before Sebastopol had to go through a winter 
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amid the snows of a bleak promontory in Grim 
Tartaxy, which yielded no food, no forage, no 
shelter. 

These were only a part of the trials to which 
the forces were exposed. Besides the troubles of 
the siege and of the winter, there was put upon the 
allied armies all the stress of active operations by an 
enemy in the field. In the earliest days of No- 
vember the late Emperor of Russia had succeeded in 
bringing the resources of his empire to bear upon the 
great object of crushing the invasion. With a force 
vastly superior in nimaber to that of the allies, the 
enemy was impregnably intrenched on both sides 
of the great harbour, in lines extending fix)m the sea 
to the Mackenzie ridge, and again from the Mac- 
kenzie ridge along the line of the Tehemaya, with 
forces on the marine heights touching the sea on the 
east of Balaklava. Prince Menschikoff, in the great 
intrenched camp of Sebastopol, rested upon one of 
the greatest arsenals which had ever been formed 
by the care and warlike spirit of a vast empire, and 
still more valuable to him, if possible, than even 
warlike stores, were the crews of all that powerful 
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fleet which only a few months before had had the 
dominion of the Euxine. 

He had besides a whole population of dock la- 
bourers aad other skilled workmen, richly provided 
with all the machinery, the tools, and the materials 
necessary for the rapid construction of immense mili- 
tary works, and these resources were so ably used, 
imder the direction of a gifted young officer of Engi- 
neers, that day by day, and hour by hour, the enemy 
was getting fresh cover, and planting new batteries. 

By his rear the Prince communicated freely with 
another chain of fastnesses, and with Simpheropol, 
Perekop, Odessa, and St. Petersburg, and all the 
resources which the empire of Russia could bring 
forward ; and by his left, — touching as he did the 
Mackenzie heights, — he could either swell his gar- 
rison, or reinforce the field army at his will and 
pleasure. 

Liprandi, enjoying a like power of imrestricted 
communication with the garrison, as well as with the 
north side of Sebastopol, controlled the whole penin- 
sula towards the east, and gathered the resources of 
the countries which border on the Sea of Azoff. 
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The Bussian stacks of forage were miles and 
miles in length. For the allies, after the 25th of 
October, there was not one load of hay but what had 
been brought with infinite toil and diflSculty fix)m 
distant shores. 

And although every conflict in the field had been 
invariably glorious to the arms of the allies, we were 
so pressed by the increasing forces of the enemy, 
that after the battle of Balaklava we were obliged to 
abandon the lower rood, — the road we had taken pains 
to repair, — and confine ourselves to the ridge. 

From that time the enemy's relieving army fireely 
occupied the ground on the left bank of the Tcher- 
naya (the ground which our brave allies of France 
and Sardinia afterwards made memorable by their 
brilliant victory), and himg so close upon our flank, 
that Liprandi could keep his videttes within gunshot 
of the British camp, and almost within shelling dis- 
tance of Balaklava itself.* 

By this close pressure of superior forces the allies 
were enclosed within a narrow promontory. On all 



* See the Map. 
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sides except the sea they were effectually in- 
vested. 

The troops thus shut up in the Chersonesus 
(besides the reinforcements which had come from 
Varna and Scutari) were the remains of the 
moveable column which had stormed the position of 
the Alma and made the flank march. 

These men, almost without exception, had brought 
with them more or less of the sickness originally 
contracted by the army in Bul^xia. At Varna 
the sick of the British army in the month of 
August had amounted to 11,236; and on the 14th 
of August, shortly before the sailing of the ex- 
pedition, it seems to have been believed that no 
man was so well as to be capable of his usual 
exertions. This condition of the troops did not 
cease, and in the Crimea, as before in Bulgaria, 
it was not the bodily health but the strong will and 
courage of the men which kept them out of hospital. 
Sick and feeble as they were, they had fastened 
upon the enemy's territory, and they would not 
relax their hold. 

These men, in common with our gallant allies, 
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were destined to become the nucleus of those magni- 
ficent armies which, now in full power and strength, 
are preparing to return victorious fix)m the scene of 
the conflict. 

But to eflfect this vast change — to convert into 
mighty armaments the little remnant of the column 
which was so gallantly standing at bay against 
Russia in the Chersonesus, and to supply it by 
sea with food and forage, and means of land transport 
— this was one of. the greatest operations ever under- 
taken by the resolute will of warlike nations. It 
was not to be achieved without some lapse of time, 
and meanwliile what there was of food and comfort 
in Balaklava could not be carried up to camp because, 
as I have said, the land transport had failed, and the 
men were so engaged with an enemy in front and 
flank, that they could not come down to the rear. 

Thus occurred the sufferings endured by the 
British soldiers with that heroic fortitude so elo- 
quently described by the Report. 

The General worthy to command such troops in 
the hour of danger would be one whose calm courage 
and high resolve could keep the feeble groups of 
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brave men together, and give them in the eyes of 
the enemy the semblance of a powerful force. 

In the British army we believed that such a 
General as this was Lord Baglan, and the gallant 
officers and soldiers of. the French army, — ever keen 
in their scrutiny of a General's qualities, — ^warmly 
shared our devotion to our chief. They had seen 
how he led an attack — how he governed the crisis of 
the action on the Alma ; they had gallantly flown to 
his support when they saw him engaged on the 
Inkerman heights against mighty odds; and after- 
wards, when the enemy's superior numbers reduced 
him for a while to the defensive, they saw how he 
stood his ground. 

In those times of trial he ceased to be equal with 
other men, for his personal ascendency gave him 
a singular faculty of canying his fixed determination 
into the minds of those who approached him. 

Without dissembling fects, he would calmly with- 
hold his assent to all gloomy apprehensions, and 
manfully force attention to the special business in 
hand, and thus, — or rather perhaps by a kind of 
power which cannot be traced or described in words, — 

I 
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he threw upon those who ocmveised with him the 
spell of his own trndaimted nature. 

Men went to him anxious and pertuibed. They 
came away firm. 

By a like happy ascendency he sheltered the 
home authorities fix)m the danger of undue apprehen- 
sion. He knew that their fears "would rapidly 
spread panic in England, and that panic in England 
would be injurious to the efficiency of the forces. 
Yet he did not conceal — ^he carefiilly denoted the 
wants of the army, and it is singular that he could 
find words to do so effectually without creating 
alarm. This, however, he apparently did; and 
though he abstained fix)m complaint, he, no doubt, 
imparted all requisite knowledge to the Secretary of 
State in language brilliantly clear. 

It is possible that — by one unaccustomed to military 
affiiirs — ^the true import and consequence of the &ct8 
thus conveyed would have been more completely 
understood if the narrative had been given in that 
tone of lamentation which can be appropriately adopt- 
ed by civilians when labouring under heavy trials. 
But it was not well that that should be, and perhaps, 
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too, it may be confessed that against such a way 
of writing and of speaking, Lord Eaglan had a soldier's 
prejudice. 

The "Morning State" told all with dreadful ex- 
actness. This he regularly enclosed from time to 
time, and he was accustomed to say, with a touching 
indulgence for the difficulties of others, that it was 
not possible for the home authorities to do much, but 
he knew they would do all they could. And then, 
discarding vain words and regrets, he bent his vast 
powers of business to the object of saving his gallant 
soldiers fix)m suffering and destruction. 

It is not by his correspondence with London that 
those efforts can be known and measured. He saw 
in what circle of action he could labour with the best 
hope of speedy results. His efforts told powerfully 
in his own camp— in the camp of our gallant Allies, 
— ^in Bulgaria, — on the shores of Asia Minor, and at 
Constantinople. They reached to Malta, and even 
with great and speedy effect to Vienna ; but Eng- 
land — England unhappily was distant, and so new 
to war, that demands in that direction were slow in 

producing their results. 

I 2 
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It was fixHn his loyal alacrity in undertakiiig a 
gieat and hazardous enterprise, and afterwards under 
feir stress of war — ^war with the gathered forces of 
the Russian Empire — that Lord Raglan, — still vic- 
torious in the field, — became surrounded by an accur 
mulation of military di£Bculties for which it would 
be hard to find a parallel in all the anoals of war. 

Those difficulties he &ced and conquered. Of the 
sufferings, the gallantry, and the splendid achieve- 
ments of our Allies, it is not for me to speak; but of 
our own army I can say, that for fidl forty days it 
stood in great straits and peril ; and the courage of 
the British soldier, sustained by Lord Raglan's un- 
shaken firmness, was strong enough through all that 
dreadfiil time to save the fcrce — ^not indeed fix)m hard- 
ship and cruel losses — but, thank God, fix)m all mili- 
tary disaster, and to hold fest the precious ground 
firom which — in easier times — the Allies were des- 
tined to make good their conquest of the enemy's 
stronghold. 

Our chief, as you know, did not live to see that 
day. Tolling always fix>m the early morning and con- 
tinuing his labours deep into the night, and bearing 
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in his own noble way those cares and sorrows which 
&11 to the lot of a British Commander in the field, 
he sank and died in the midst of us all at head- 
quarters before his great task was done ; but if there 
was gloiy for the Allies in the ML of Sebastopol, 
it will sooner or later be seen and understood 
and be ever thenceforth remembered that that great 
result was prepared by the audacity of the original 
invasion and the enduring heroism of the winter 
campaign; and the more the singular history of those 
transactions shall become known, the greater will be 
the pride with which our countrymen will cherish 
Lord Baglan's &me. 
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Absence of tece Oommissionebs Sm Johst McNeill 
AND Colonel Tulloch. 

14th May, 1856. 
Judge Advocate-Q-enerdly to Sir Biehard Airey. 
— The proceedings were adjourned from last Thurs- 
day, for the purpose of ascertaining whether either 
or both of the Commissioners would attend. The 
Board so imderstood the ground of your application 
for an adjournment, and since then a summons has 
been sent to Sir John McNeill to attend as a witness, 
and, as you required also, that he would appear here 
in the absence of Colonel Tulloch ; and a reply has 
been received from him, which I will now read : — 

** In reply to your letter of the 8th, requesting me 
to attend on Wednesday the 14th instant, at 11 o'clock 
A. M., in the Great Hall at Chelsea, for the purpose 
of being examined as a witness, I have to inform 
you that I am too unwell to be able to attend at that 
time. But although the state of my health of itself 
precludes the possibility of complying with the re- 
quest contained in your letter of the 8th, or with 
the suggestion contained in your letter of the 6th, I 
think it right, with all possible respect for the Board, 
to add, that even if that obstacle had not existed, I 
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could not have agreed to depart from the course I 
have hitherto taken in the absence of authoritative 
information, more definite than I have yet received, 
as to the precise objects and the scope of the pro- 
ceedings going on at Chelsea, and as to the position 
occupied or expected to be occupied relatively to 
the Board and to each other, by the persons who 
have appeared or have been invited to appear in 
these proceedings, and especially whether the pro- 
ceedings are intended to bear upon the manner in 
which the members of the late Commission of In- 
quiry in the Crimea, of whom I was one, discharged 
their duties ; and if so, in what respect and particu- 
lars, and to what effect." 

1 presume you must infer that Sir John McNeill 
does not intend to attend this Board. 

Sir Bichard Airey. — Am I to understand from 
that letter that there is no hope or expectation on 
the part of the Board, that by a further adjournment 
I may have the advantage of the attendance of one of 
the Commissioners ? 

Jvdge Advocate-G-meral. — ^With respect to Co- 
lonel I'ulloch, his medical adviser has just handed 
in a certificate, which is fix)m Sir James Clark and 
Dr. Martin, to certify that they visited Colonel 
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Tulloch yesterday, and that, althougli oomralesoent, 
he ifl still in such a state of debility as to render 
him quite unfit for the transaction of any business ; 
I think he can hardly be expected to re-appear 
here; and with respect to Sir John McNeiU, I should 
infer that he does not intend to come. 

Sir BichaTd Avrey. — ^Therefore I am not to ex- 
pect any further adjournment? 

Judge AdvoecEte-Qmerdl. — ^That is the state, at 
present, of the matter. The Board are not disposed 
to adjourn on the ground of any expectation that the 
Commissioners will appear in future. 

The two Reports purporting to be from 
constantinofle. 

Judge Advocate-General addressing Sir Richard 
Airey. — I have further to inform you, that in com- 
pliance with your request, application has been made 
to the War Office, to know whether any preliminary 
Report had been submitted to Lord Paomure, dated 
the 9th of June, and yesterday afternoon a reply was 
received from the War Office, to the effect that there 
was such a preliminary Report, and that Report 
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has been submitted to the Board of General Officers, 
in case they should wish to examine it. Tou did 
not state to the Board for what purpose you sought 
for that information ; but you desired to know whe- 
ther any such Beport had been transmitted to the 
War Office. It is not the Beport that has been re- 
ferred to the Board to consider, and it has been inti- 
mated by the War Office since, that the only Beport 
that Lord Panmure recognizes is the Beport dated 
the 10th of June, the other being confidential and 
preliminary, and not presented to Parliament. 

Sir Richard Airey, — ^My object in wishing to 
have that Beport was to show the difference that 
existed between the Beport of the 9th of June^ 
which was stated to be a complete Beport, and the 
Beport that was afterwards published — the Beport 
dated Constantinople, the 10th of Jime. And if I 
could have perused this examination in the presence 
of the Commissioners, I should haye been inclined to 
ask them whether at Constantinople they were fur- 
nished with a printing-press which printed the Be- 
port dated the 10th of June ; because in the absence 
of such machinery, it turns out, I think, precisely 

I 3 
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as I imagined, that the Beport of the 9th of June 
was the only printed Eeport Buhmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State for War, from Constantinople. That 
is the actual Beport of the Commissioners ; I mean 
the one of the 9th of June at Constantinople. 

Judge Advocate-O^eneraL — You requested also to 
have the minutes of the Eeport of the 10th of June ? 

Sir Richard Airey. — ^Yes ; the manuscript. 

Jvdge Advocate- General. — As regards the manu- 
script Beport dated the 10 th of June, this is a letter 
from the Under Secretary of State : — 

*' I am directed by Lord Panmure to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, 
conveying the request of the Board of General 
Officers, appointed for the purpose of considering so 
much of the Beport on the supplies to the British 
army in the Crimea as animadverts upon the conduct 
of certain officers in Her Majesty's army, to be ftir- 
nished with the preliminary Beport of the Commis- 
sioners Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch, bear- 
ing date the 9th of June, and also with the original 
manuscript Beport of the Commissioners, dated 10th 
June. Secondly, a copy of the preliminary Beport 
of the 9th June is herewith transmitted for the in- 
formation of the Board of General Officers ; but as 
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regards the manuscript of the Beport dated 10th of 
June, I am to state that that document has not been 
laid before Lord Panmure, but is in the hands of 
the Commissioners, by whom it was prepared for 
the press, and the Eeport printed fix)m it revised. 
Thirdly, I am to add that this printed Beport, which 
is the one presented to Parliament, is that which has 
been officially referred to the Board, and is alone 
recognized by his Lordship/* 

iSir Richard Airey, — ^Then we have now dis- 
tinctly from the office of the Secretary of State for 
War, the admission that the manuscript Beport of the 
10 th of June was not laid before Lord Panmure ? 

Judge Advocdte-Q-evierod. — ^It is so. As regards 
the manuscript Beport, that document has not been 
laid before them, but it is in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. 

Sir Richard Airey. — ^Then I ask to be provided 
with a copy of the preliminary Beport of the 9th, and 
when in possession of that I-propose to have it tran- 
scribed, to show the difference that exists between 
that Beport of the 9th of June, and the Beport that 
was afterwards printed, and dated ** Constantinople, 
the 10th of June." 
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Jiidge AdvoeaU-Creneral. — ^I think you must show 
the Board fi)r what piupose that is to be done. They 
have had a Beport referred to them, and they are 
informed that it is the only Beport that Lord Pan- 
mure recognizes. You have mentioned that there 
was another Beport made by the Commiflrioners, and 
you want a copy of it? 

Sir Bichard Airey. — Have you the Beport of the 
9th of June here? 

Judge Advocate'Cf^eneraL — Yes. It has. beoi 
furnished for the information of the Board, in case 
they require to see it. 

Sir Bichard Airey. — ^May I ask you to read the 
first sentence of that preliminary Beport ?. 

Jvdge AdvoecOe-General, — *' We have the honour 
to inform your Lordship that we have completed the 
inquiry intrusted to us." 

Sir Bichard Airey. — That is quite enough ; that 
is exactly what I meant. That is the preliminary 
Beport of the 9th of June, and in the very first sen- 
tence it states that they have completed the task in- 
trusted to them. 

Judge Advocate-GenercU. — You are aware of 
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the concluding paragraph, which states that they 
have not received all the evidence upon the subject 
of their inquiry, but when they have received that 
evidence, and the answers to the queries submitted 
at the same time, they will have the honour of re- 
porting upon the matters to which they relate. 

Sir Richard ultrey,— That I interpret to mean 
certain details of the evidence, in order to make out 
their appendix, but the Eeport itself was completed. 

Jvdge Advocate-General. — ^Are you desirous of 
showing any inaccuracy in the-Beport which the 
Board are considering? 

Sir Richard Airey. — ^I want to point out the dif- 
ference between that Beport of the 9th, and the 
printed Beport of the 10th. It is at my instigation 
that that Beport is now before the Board. Have 
the Board any knowledge of when that date of 
" Constantinople, the 10th Jime," was aflSxed to 
that Beport, the 10th of June having been on 
a Sunday ? 

MajoT'Qeneral Peel. — That document is not before 
us as a Beport : the only Beport submitted to this 
Board is the printed Beport dated the 10th of Jime. 
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Sir Bichard Airey. — ^It is dated ConfltaTitinople, 
the 10th, that appearing to be an a Sunday. I have 
no wish to delay the Boaid, but I piesume that I 
may expect a copy of the Beport of the 9tL 

IJeiaentmt'Chneral Sir W. Bawan. — ^We have 
not had an opportunily of reading it ourselves. 

Sir Richard Airey. — It is perhaps of more value 
to me than to the Board. 

Judge Advoeate'Cf^eneral. — ^Are not the Board to 
understand that a copy of this Beport was sent to 
Lord Baglan, and that he referred it to you? 

Sir Bichard Airey. — Lord Baglan put it into my 
hands for my perusal. 

Judge AdvocaJU-Q-efrierdl. — ^Was it dated the 9th 
of June ? 

Sir Bichard Airey. — ^Yes, it was. 

Judge Advocate^Chfineral. — ^I presume, then, that 
you have seen this Beport. 

Sir Bichard Airey. — I had it inmy hands to read. 

Lieuterumt'Chneral Sir W. Bowan. — Was that 
Beport marked " confidential " that was transmitted 
to Lord Baglan ? 

Sir Bichard Airey. — I cannot quite take upon 
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myself to say that it was. I should be inclined to 
say that the Eeport waa not marked '* confidential." 

Jv^ Advocate-Q-meral. — ^Aie the Board to un- 
derstand that this Beport was transmitted to the 
War Office, or were there duplicate copies, one 
being sent to Lord Eaglan and one to England? 

Sir Biehard Airey. — The one that I saw was 
addressed to Lord Panmure, and therefore I presume 
it was a duplicate. 

Major-^Q-meral Peel. — Was the copy sent retained 
by Lord Eaglan, or was it £)rwarded by him to Lord 
Panmure? 

Sir Richard Airey. — It was retained by Lord 
Baglan. He was not the chamiel of communication 
between the Commissioners and the Secretary of 
State; but I have no wish to detain the Board. 
With the permission of the Board, I will prepare a 
copy of what I am anxious to present to the Board of 
General Officers,* and I will now proceed with the 
evidence. 

* A copy was prepared accordingly, showing the alterations 
by which the Beport of the 9th of June was converted into the 
Report which purported to have been made at Constantinople 
on the 10th of June. 
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Explanation fbom the Judge Advocate-General. 

Jvdge Advocate-GenercU addressing Sir Richard 
Airey. — Upon a former occasion something took 
place before the Boaid which has given rise to a 
misapprehension abroad, that the Board intimated to 
you that there had been something disrespectful in 
your manner or your language to Colonel TullocL 

Sir Bichird Airey. — I think that the word you 
used was " personal.*' 

Judge Advocate'G^eneral. — I believe it was owing 
to an incautious expression of mine that any such 
misapprehension arose. Nothing could have been 
further from the intention of the Board than to con- 
vey such an idea, for nothing could have been less 
justified by your manner generally. It arose in this 
way, that when you suggested au adjournment of 
the proceeding? in consequence of Colonel Tulloch's 
iUness, the question was, whether you could not pro- 
ceed with your explanations, those explanations not 
having reference to anything personal to Colonel 
Tidloch and to the other Commissioner, and it was 
to distinguish the subject-matter of the evidence 
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from that which had reference to their mode of pre- 
paring the Eeport that I used the word *' personal." 
But the Board wish me to state that nothing could 
have been more marked by courtesy and considera- 
tion than your conduct has invariably been towards 
the Commissioners. I perceive in the printed copy 
of the proceedings, that all possibility of doubt upon 
the matter is removed, for the question is put as to 
the word " personal," and it is there explained. 

Sir Richard Airey. — ^It gives me great satisfaction 
to hear that this is the general opinion of the Gene- 
ral Officers. I wish to say in the most distinct and 
emphatic way, that nothing could be Airther &om 
my intention than to say anything that could give 
pain to either of the Commissioners. 
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SUMMINa UP ADDRESS 

OF 

MAJOE-GEN. SIE EICHAED AIEEY. 



General Sm Alexander Woodford, mt Lord, and 
Gentlemen, — 

I have stated that I was heie to impfugn so 
much of the Beport as tended to animadyert upon my 
administration of the Quarteimaster-General's De- 
partment, and I had proposed to myself to effect this 
object by two distinct operations : — 

First, I intended to show that the evidence before 
this Board effectually removes every shadow of 
groimd for those animadversions upon my depart- 
ment which are contained in the Beport. 

Secondly, I had intended to impugn the Eeport, 
by showing that the conclusions therein contained 
would have been prevented by that very testimony 
which, though not printed with the rest of the evi- 
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dence, was in truth actually given before the Com- 
missioners ; and I had intended^ I confess, to invite 
the attention of the Board to the circumstances 
under which the displacement of the evidence had 
occurred. 

From this second portion of my case I am debarred 
by the absence of Sir John McNeill and Colonel 
Tulloch. 

But, "Sir Alexander Woodford, I do not desire to 
exaggerate the misfortune which is inflicted upon 
me by the circumstance of finding myself precluded 
&om a portion of my explanations, for happily, as I 
conceive, there axe ample groimds for the com- 
plete justification of the Quartermaster-General's 
Department, quite independently of all those topics 
which tend to "impugn the credit of the Ee- 
port" in the sense meant by the Judge- Advocate 
General. 

Upon carefiilly looking through the Eeports, and 
comparing the various statements therein contamed 
with the explanatory qualifications which accompany 
them, I think I am justified in admitting that the 
only animadversions really cast upon the Quarter- 
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master-General's Department are reducible to two 
heads: — 

First, the supposed want of invention and skill in 
the providing shelter for horses, and 

Second, the supposed want of good management ia 
the apportionment of camp equipments and extra 
clothing. 

I will confine the few observations which I shall 
address to the Board to those matters. 

In proceeding to render explanations as to the 
shelter for horses, I must say that the progress of this 
discussion has strongly confirmed me in the impression 
which I ventured to state in my opening address, 
namely, that Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch 
could not have been intrusted, and were not in- 
trusted, with the duty of making such an inquiry as 
would justify animadversions upon military officers 
then engaged with the enemy in the field. I showed 
the Board that if language has any meaning, the in- 
structions, both of the 19th and of the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, are strictly confined to the Commissariat. I 
showed that the formal and official letter addressed 
by Sir John McNeill to Lord Baglan annoimced in 
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the most clear and precise terms an inquiry into the 
Commissariat business and nothing more, and I proved 
also that the Commissioners themselves in their own 
Eeport, at page 3, had stated expressly that the in- 
quiry was one which had reference " exclusively to 
the supply of the army and the arrangements of the 
Commissariat." 

I also showed that on the 19th of February, the 
very date of the instructions to Sir John McNeill and 
Colonel Tulloch, the Govermnent had instituted an 
inquiry into the conduct of the officers on the General 
Staff of the army, but that that inquiry had been in- 
trusted — not to Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tul- 
loch, but — to Sir James Simpson. I now find, Sir 
Alexander Woodford, — ^what I was entirely unaware 
of before, — that the perfect accuracy of my state- 
ment in this respect is completely borne out by a 
very high authority indeed ; by an authority which 
would speak with conclusive weight upon any ques- 
tion as to the power really delegated to the Civil 
Conunissioners, and also as to the power really dele- 
gated to the Military Commissioner: Upon turning 
to " Hansard," we find that on the 16th of February, 
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1855, Lord Palmerston (being then, as now, the 

First Lord of the Treasury and the organ of the 

Ministers in the Commons* House of Parliament) used 

these words : — 

" Sir, many complaints have been made, and I am 
a&aid not without some foimdation, of a want of 
system in the Commissariat Department, of mistakes 
and defective organiasation, both as regards the supply 
and as regards the issue of things requisite for the 
army. A Commission is going out, at the head of 
which we have placed a very distinguished man, 
well known for his abilities and habits of organiza- 
tion. I mean Sir John McNeill, once our Minister 
at the Court of Persia, and now connected with the 
Poor Law Department of this country. He will be 
the head of that Commission, and he will have col- 
leagues competent to act with him. That Commis- 
sion will go for the purpose of examining into all the 
defects to be foimd in the Commissariat Magazines in 
the Levant, and will have fiill power to organize 
them on a more efficient basis. Li the British army 
there has not hitherto existed an officer of that de- 
scription who in foreign armies bears the title of 
Chief of the Staff. The consequence has been that 
all the details of the Quartermaster-General's and 
Adjutant-General's Departments have been brought 
to the Commander-in-Chief, much to his inconveni- 
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ence, and abstracting his attention perhaps from 
matters of more serious and greater importance. 
Major-General Simpson, an officer of distinguished 
merit and great experience, who is well known for 
his services in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, and in 
India, is going out immediately as Chief of the Staff, 
to have the control and command of the Quarter- 
master-General's and Adjutant-General's Depart- 
ments, and with power to recommend to Lord Eaglan 
any change which he might think ought to be made 
in the different persons belonging to those depart- 
ments ; and Lord Eaglan will no doubt think it his 
duty to adopt any recommendations which Major- 
General Simpson may make to him as to those 
matters." 

I ask the Board if these — Lord Pabnerston's — words 
do not strictly and accurately coincide with the state- 
ment which I made in my address, namely, that there 
was one tribimal for the investigation of the Commis- 
sariat, and another tribimal for the investigation of 
the General Staff, and that the latter of those duties 
was intrusted, — as might have been expected,— not 
to Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch, but to a 
general officer of high military rank and authority. 

The composition of the General Staff of the Army 
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was investigated by Geneial Sir James Simpson, 
and, the result of that investigadon being already 
known to the Boaid, it must, I think, seem strange 
to eveiy General Officer whom I am addiessong, 
that, having undergone the oideal of a really mili- 
tary inquiry, I should afterwards find myself the 
subject of animadversions pronoimced against me 
by a civil commission. But thus it is, and I pro- 
ceed. 

With respect to this question of sheltering horses, 
I may remark in passing, that the want of shelter 
was not the cause of the mortality. None of the 
French horses and none of the Russian horses were 
imder canvas. All who watched the progress of the 
discussion in which Lord Lucan was engaged before 
this Board, must have seen that the main causes of 
the mortality amongst our cavalry horses were the 
want of forage and the necessity of throwing upon 
the cavalry for a time a portion of the Land Trans- 
port duty. But it is also certain, and I never for a 
moment questioned it, that shelter for the horses, if 
attainable by any reasonable and practicable means, 
was an object highly to be desired. Accordingly, 
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the Board has heardfix)m me in full detail, anaccoiint 
of the steps which I caused to be taken, first, forgiving 
the horses some sort of partial and temporary shelter, 
and then for hutting them in a complete way. 

And here I will venture to remind the Board that 
the Quartermaster-General has not in his own de- 
partment sgiy of the workmen or materials, or any of 
the means for constructing shelter, and that it is only 
by requisitions on other departments that he can 
cause the construction of any sort of army worl^. 
All that he can do in the regular performance of his 
duty towards the providing shelter for horses is to 
move the Commissariat for the purchase and trans- 
port of the requisite materials, and to put in motion 
the skill and labour of the Royal Engineers as the 
means for effecting the construction. All this I did, 
and it has never been questioned for an instant 
that I pressed upon those other departments to the 
full extent of the means at their command, and that 
everything that was possible in the way of actually 
hutting the horses was done with as much speed as 
cirqumstances would allow. 

But what is suggested is, that even with the very 

K 
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small means at our (xxmnand, we might have con- 
trived scnne sort of canvas shelter. According to 
this suggestion, we were to borrow or otherwise 
obtain canvas firom the Queen's ships and tram mer^ 
chantmen. We were to obtain scantling and fiame- 
work from neighbouring coimtries. We were to 
transport these materials to the plateau,- or, at all 
events, to the gorge of Eadikoi, and there we were 
to have canvas stables a mile and a half in lexigth, 
erected by carpenters fix)m Constantinople. 

This suggestion is founded upon such an accumu- 
lation of fallacies and mistakes, that it is almost dif- 
ficult to deal with them patiently. The first error, 
— an error which seems to make all old seamen 
smile, — ^is that of supposing that " spare sails '* mean 
'* sails which can be spared." This mistake has been 
effectually dispelled by the evidence of Admiral 
Dimdas and Admiral Lyons. That which may be 
wanted is, perhaps, quite as necessary to the safety 
and efficiency of a ship as that which is actually in 
use, and accordingly the Board has heard that no 
more canvas than was actually landed could have 
been spared fix)m the Queen's ships ; the objection to 
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the spoliation of the merchant ships is, perhaps, stiU 
sponger, £)r their supplies of spare naval stores are 
comparatively scanty, and it would be a gross Inreadi 
of duty on the part of the master to endanger the 
efficiency of his vessel by parting with a material 
portion of his equipment. 

We also now know that there was notainan to spare 
(beyond those whose services were actually obtained), 
either in the Queen's ship or the merchant vessels. 
As to the Queen's ships, the Board knows the &ct 
from the conclusive authority of the Admiral, who says 
that he could not have spared another man; and as to 
the merchant shipping, the Board has surely heard 
enough of the labours of the merchant seamen in boat- 
ing, shipping, imshipping, ballasting, watering, and re- 
pairing their own damages, to see that very little aid 
indeed was to be got for the army from this source. 
But what aid could be got from that quarter was mainly 
applied to an object which Lord Baglan considered to 
be of more vital and pressing importance than that of 
sheltering the horses, namely, the construction of 
wharves, without which the landing of goods and 
stores was a process so slow and difficult that the 

K 2 
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anny might be BuSering the most dreadiiil priv ations 
for want of the veiy articles lying on board vessela 
in the little basin of Balaklava. 

I cannot think that the vitally important business 
of constructing a wharf is one which ought to have 
been abandoned in order to apply the labour of the 
men to other objects. There was no beach within 
many miles, and none except those who witnessed 
our efforts in the autumn and early winter of 1854, 
can form an adequate conception of the difficulty 
with which the vast and bulky supplies and warlike 
stores requisite for maintaining the army and can3ring 
on the siege, were got into a small inlet of the sea, 
and landed and stored in the narrow little fishing 
place of Balaklava. There was a gallant army on 
the hill, and a great nation 3000 miles off sparing 
no expense to supply it, but narrow indeed at this 
point was the- channel of communication between 
them. It was the rich man striving to pass through 
the eye of the needle. I repeat, that in my view 
there was hardly any work so important as to justify 
an abandonment of the exertions which Lord Baglan 
was making to get the wharves constructed. 
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Then, according to the suggestion, carpehters wer^ 
to be got from Constantinople, but the possibility of 
doing this was not founded upon any inquiry as to 
whether the men could redly be hired or not, but 
upon a supposition that that would necessarily b^ 
the case, because many of the houses at Constanti- 
nople are built of wood. But the truth is, as we 
now know, that carpenters were not to be got from 
Constantinople; and the reasons are very obvious; 
the French and English military authorities were 
constructing upon the Bosphorus works of such mag* 
nitude as to cause a great demand for builders and 
carpenters, and the wages quickly rose to an amount 
largely exceeding the most ample rate of payment 
ever before heard of. Was it likely that workmen, 
enjoying at their own homes so rich a harvest as this, 
should volimtarily consent to quit all and share our 
winter hardships in the Chersonesus, enduring pri- 
vations so dreadftd, that if they encoimtered them 
they would be fex more likely to die thaa to live ? 

Both the Mahometans and the Oriental Christians 
who axe settled in the cities of the Levant, are men 
strongly attached to their homes, and no man wh9 
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has any idea ol the soflferings endured faj our un- 
fiirtunate camp foDowera during the winter of the 
first campaign will beliere that temptati(xi in llie 
form of mere ** high pay" would have induced any 
number of able caip^iters &om Constantinople to 
go and bind thCTOiselyea as fdlowera of the aimj, in 
the midst of the most dreadful sufferings. 

I say '^bind themselveSy** for the Board knows 
well that camp fbHowers employed in die service <^ 
an army in the field are necessarily o(Hnpelled by 
sharp military discipline, not only to observe due 
Older in their coodtkcty but to cany out the engage- 
ments into which they have entered. All these suf^^ 
ferings and this restraint and this compulsion they 
would have to encounter, without being animated by 
the feeling which impels men to court the dangers 
and hardships of war. 

Perhaps I ought scarcely to have trouMed ibe 
Board on this point, for the Cknnmissioners than- 
selves say that hired labourers could not be obtained. 
They state, 

" No scarcity of wood existed along the shores of 
the Black Sea, but the difficulty was to provide it at 
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tiie camp in su£Scient quantities for building pur- 
poses. Hired labour could not be obtained, and the 
demands for the services of the troops in the trenches, 
and for other military duties, were such, that they 
could not be spared to prepare it, even had they been 
capable of doing so," 

It is very true that the Commissioners are there 
speaking of another matter, namely, hutting for the 
men, but it seems plain that if labour could not be 
hired for that purpose, it could not be hired for the 
other and fax more arduous business of constructing 
shelter for horses. 

But, after all, we find upon examination, that the 
one single recommendation supposed to attach to 
canvas shelter for horses, is one which does not really 
belong to it. That recommendation was the sup- 
posed lightness of the materials, but upon testing the 
matter by the evidence of those who really under- 
stand the business, namely. Engineer officers, we 
find that canvas shelter for horses would require so 
much of heavy scantling, and such extensive firame- 
work, that, taken altogether, the materials for such 
constructions would have been more completely 
beyond our small means of transport than stables made 
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endrely of wood, for my efforts to obtain supplies of 
the latter material had been successRil, and we had 
more than our means of transport and our onnmand 
of hmnan labour would enable us to use. 

When I add to all this mass of impossibilities, die 
fict that a canvas booth, whether erected on the 
plateau or in the gorge of Kadikoi, would have inr 
evitably given way to the first serious gale of wind, 
I think I substantiate the assertion which I ventured 
to make in my address, to the effect that the con- 
struction of canvas shelter for the horses was im- 
practicable, and that, if practicable, it would have 
been useless. 

The Commissioners seem to have thought the con* 
triyance which "saved the baggage animals of the 
sappers and miners" was an example of what might 
have been effected for the horses of the cavalry. We 
now know exactly what the shelter was which was 
appropriated to these baggage animals. The animals 
were nine bullocks and eleven mules, and they werQ 
kept in the village of Balaklava, within substantial 
walls which were standing before the war began; 
and the only addition made to this previously existing 
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shelter was that of stretching an old sail, a sail 
found, I believe, at Balaklava, fixan wall to wall. 
Why, the very diflGicidty of constructing a canvas 
shelter for horses consists in the necessity for building 
supports sufficiently strong to sustain very heavy 
pressure; and how, then, can the contrivance of 
stretching a sail fiom one stout wall to another be 
iseriously cgmpaxed to a project for constructing a 
mile and a half of canvas stables, upon bare ground, 
where no walls and no shelter of any kind previously 
existed? 

That there are circumstances imder which canvas 
shelter may be applied I well know, and I was iully 
alive to the feet long ago ; for I succeeded, with the 
^id of the naval authorities, in causing to be erected a 
shelter of this sort for the artillery horses and bag- 
gage, mules. But this was possible ; simply, because 
the situation in which it had to be erected was not 
the open plateau or the gorge of Kadikoi, but the 
sheltered village of Balaklava, and was so close to the 
water's edge that we had not, of course, to encounter 
that difficulty which always beset us in any attempt to 
erect shelter in camp, namely, want of land transport. 

K 3 
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I put in die papetB showing 8Gme of ihe steps 
taken £>r erecting the shdter in qnestioii. I oi^t 
to add, that after all, even in die protected pontioii 
in which it stood, the stmctine did not answer weU, 
and it would not have been oontiniied in nse at all 
but finr tiie circumstance that fitm its immediate 
proximity to the town and harbour, means could be 
found of repairing the injuries whidi it sustained 
fixHU day to day. 

Now, as to the i^portionment of camp equip- 
ments and extra clothing, I have in my address so 
fully dealt with the enot arising ficom the term, 
** Quartermaster-General's stores," that my remain- 
ing task is short The Board clearly und^cstand 
that the Quartermaster-General's department has 
no stores, no stordbouses, no storekeepers^ no issuers^ 
no means of land transport, none, in &ct, of the 
machinery necessary for receiving stores or keep- 
ing them^ or for transporting them or delivering 
them to the men. All these duties had in former 
times devolved upon an officer, called the storekeeper, 
but several years ago that office was abolished, and 
its duties were thrown upon the Commissariat. The 
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inexpediency of that change has now been recognized, 
and the office of storekeeper has been revived ; but 
that revival did not take place until after the period 
embraced in the Beport of the Commissioners. 

The only duty of the Quartermaster-General's 
department in relation to the issue of stores was, as I 
have stated, that of determining the proportions in 
which they should be shared by the troops ; and I 
have already described so fiilly that machinery of 
"approved requisitions," by which the duty was 
performed, that I think it wholly imnecessary to 
travel again over the same ground. It was of vital 
importance to the men during the dreadful sufferings 
of the first winter's campaign, that this sub-depart- 
ment should be administered in such a spirit as to 
annihilate all formal and technical difficulties im- 
necessarily interfering with the issue of the clothing ; 
and it appears to me that, in order to bring about this 
result, it was the duty of the Quartermaster-General 
first to establish such general rules for the conduct of 
the sub-department as could assure an easy and bene- 
ficial method of transacting the business, and next, 
to take care that the officer representing the Quarter- 
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master-General in this sub-department should be a 
man of such qualities as to preclude the apprehension 
that there could be any mismanagement tending to 
obstruct the due issue, either of the articles consti* 
tuting the ordinary equipment of the soldier, or of 
those extra articles which were supplied to meet the 
peculiar exigencies of the campaign. 

I surely fulfilled all these conditions, I gave 
such instructions for the management of the oflSce 
as seemed certain to prevent anything like undue 
hindrance or trouble in obtaining the approved requi-^ 
sitions ; and who was the officer whom I selected to 
represent me in the business of this sub-departmeiit? 
Colonel Wetherall has appeared as a witness before 
this Board, and I think it was impossible to hear his 
testimony without seeing that he was thoroughly 
master of the business of his sub-department, and 
that he administered it with all that good sense and 
straightforwardness which were so needful at the 
period of our sufferings. Again, so fer as concerns 
the removal of all difficulties occurring at Balaklava, 
where the stores were situate, I do not see how I 
could have adopted any measure more certain to have 
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a thoTouglily beneficial e£fect than that of selecting 
exactly such an officer as Colonel Mackenzie, and 
intrusting him with the most fiill and ample powers 
to represent the Quartermaster-General at Balaklava, 
with a very intelligent and practical officer, Brevet- 
Major Boss, to aid and assist him. And to show 
the manner in which this sub-department was ad- 
ministered, I think I need only refer to the evi- 
dence of Colonel Wetherall and Colonel Mackenzie, 
as officers who were best qualified to speak as to the 
machinery of the department. I hope the Board will 
give their particular attention to the evidence of those 
officers, for their statements really make it plain, that 
my department gave every possible facility to the 
distribution of the clothing among the men ;* and the 



* A friend of Sir Bichard Airey's, who understood the ma- 
chinery and the working of the sub-department superintended 
by Colonel Wetherall, and who heard the Colonel give his evi- 
dence in Chelsea Hall, thus speaks of it : — ** What a spectacle of 
easy strength and perfect mastery was that of WetheraU de- 
molishing the errors of Colonel Tulloch about the issue of cloth- 
ing! So powerful, and yet so neat and workmanlike— so good- 
humoured, and yet so ruthless, WetheraU absolutely mowed 
down the 'animadversions' every one quite smooth and even 
with the ground, and it seemed nothing to him, one way or the 
other, when his scythe cut through and through the poor little 
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testimony of Mr. Boyd, tlie Commiasatiat issuer, 
affords in all respects, as &r as it goes, a ocnfirmatiop 
of the statements which I have made to the Board in 
respect to the issue of clothing. 

If the Commissicmers whilst in the CSrimea had 
seriously entertained the idea that anything had gone 
wrong in this sub-department, and that they were 
justified in inquiring into the matter, their courde 
would have been very plain to every one acquainted 
with the organization of the British army. 

The organ of communicaticm between any particular 
division and the Quartermaster-General of the forces 
is the Assistant Quartermaster-General of the division ; 
and if anything went wrong in the issue department, 
say, fi)r instance, in granting the approved requisition 
for blankets, the Assistant Quartermaster-Greneral of 
the division is the officer who would first have 
official cognizance of the circumstance. He therefore 
would have been the person to examine in support of 
the complaint (if complaint there had ever been), and 



nest of mistakes. Then do you recollect after he had done the 
work, how he simply asked if he were ' wanted any more ? ' He 
was the very type of the ' strong man.' " 
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I, as the head of the department complained against, 
should have been examined with a view to elicit my 
explanations. 

No statement by a regimental officer could be 
effectually used as a substitute for that of the Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General of the division, because requi- 
sitions made by a regimental officer can always be 
stopped, and very often are stopped in their transit 
by the Divisional-General, and of course therefore it 
does not at all follow that a reqiiisition is ever pre- 
sented to the central department, merely because 
it has been made by the regimental officer. Yet 
neither the Quartermaster-General nor the Divisional 
Assistant-Quartermaster-Generals were ever asked 
one question either orally, or in writing, about the 
sub-department, and really, in the absence of any 
attempt by the Commissioners to elicit evidence so 
absolutely necessary to anything like an inquiry, I 
sometimes can hardly imagine that they intentionally 
retained in their Beport those comments upon the 
sub-department which have the effect of animad- 
versions, and my doubt as to the real intentions of the 
Commissioners in this respect is increased when I 
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find them stating, as they do at page 31 of the 
Report: — 

** From these it must be inferred that in many cases 
the supplies did not reach the men for a considerable 
time after they appear, from the Quartermaster^ 
General's rettuns, to have been issued. But there is 
no reason to believe that the delay was in any degree 
attributable to that department. Owing to the de- 
ficiency of transport, these supplies may have re- 
mained in Bakklava for a considerable time before 
they could be conveyed to the front, or in any other 
way be made available for the use of the men." 

To show that anything went wrong in the issue 
department, so far as concerns the ordinary equipage 
of the soldier, it would have been necessary to sustain 
two propositions : 

First, that during the period in question, namely, 
from the beginning of December to the close of the 
winter, some requisition was disapproved by the 
Quartermaster-General's department ; and. 

Secondly, that the disapproval was wrong. 

But, curiously enough, neither of these propo- 
sitions has been established up to this hour ; for not 
only is the Board without any proof that a requisition 
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was wrongly refused, but there is absolutely no proof 
tliat any requisition was ever refused at all. 

Then, as to the extra clothing, the steps taken by 
my department for — if I may so speak — -presmtg 
these things upon the acceptance of the men, were as 
follows: 

First, a tabular statement of the available articles 
was kept himg up for the information of all comers 
in my office. 

Second^ the Assistant-Quartermaster-Generals of 
divisions came to me daily, and were specially in- 
structed to keep themselves continually informed of 
the articles fix)m time to time becoming available for 
the men, and I particularly requested them not 
siniply to take for granted the completeness of the 
Commissariat returns^ but to make inquiries also at 
the stores for the information of their divisions. 

Third, approved requisitions were fiom time to 
time prepared and originated in the Quartermaster* 
General's department, and handed to the Assistant- 
Quartermaster-Generals of divisions. This was done 
fix)m time to time with carefid regard, not only to the 
quantities of goods returned as being in store, but to the 
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particiilar descriptions of goods which weie at the time 
most easily accessible. From this canstont endeavour 
of the Quartennaster-Geneial's department to press 
upon the men the acceptance of the articles available 
£»r their nse^ the troops soon found themselves in 
possession of " approved requisitions" for much more 
of clothing than they could really possess themselves 
of, and the evidence of Colonel Wetherall, confinn?- 
ing that of Colonel Cobbe and other regimental 
officers to the same effect, shows clearly that during 
the whole time in question the " approved requi- 
fttions" granted by the Quartermaster-General's de- 
partment were largely in advance of the actual 
deliveries from the Commissariat stores. 

I conceive that these observations, in addition to 
my former address, and to the evidence adduced 
before the Board, sufficiently meet all the animadver- 
sions upon my department which are contained in 
the Beport ; but I repeat what I stated on a former 
occasion, that I shall gratefully receive any request 
which the Board may be pleased to make for further 
elucidation of the questions raised by the Report. 

Before I conclude, let me say that I feel deeply 
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indebted to the Judge-Adv6cate-General for antici- 
pating my anxious wishes by stating that in my 
manner of conducting my justification there has been 
an entire absence of all approach to personality ; and 
I willingly take this opportimity of repeating most em- 
phatically , that not a sentence has passed my lips which 
throws any imputation up(m Colonel Tulloch's honour. 

I may add, that no man— except perhaps Colonel 
Gordon— <5an regret so deeply as I do the distressing 
iUness which has deprived the Board of Colonel Tul- 
loch's presence in this Hall. 

I can understand that anxiety and mental exertion 
may have contributed to produce this result ; for I 
also have learned what it is to be engaged day by day, 
and week after week, in that bitterest of human 
duties — ^the duty of justifying one's own conduct — 
and to hear moreover — ^to hear of its being asserted 
— and this, I confess, is the most painful thought of 
all — ^that Her Majesty was wrongly advised when I 
was permitted to receive these honours &om Her 
gracious hand. 

" Is it right,*' my friends say to me, " is it right 
to content yourself with a mere justification of your 
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conduct however complete, and to avoid all utterance 
of complaint?" I answer, that I have not com- 
plained yet, and I will not b^in complaining now. 

I have learned, &om the example of as noble a 
soldier as ever commanded a British anny in the 
field, that it is one of the duties of an officer in these 
modem times to bear injustice fiK)m many quarteis 
with a long enduring silence ; and to regard all ob- 
loquy, and all unfounded blame, very much in the 
light of those mere physical hardships which are 
part of a soldier's lot. 

It happened to me to be with Lord Baglan in an 
hour of trial more bitter than that to which I — a 
mere subordinate officer — now find myself exposed, 
and I saw that my Chief was able to bear all, and to 
stand firm by the army in its time of need, because 
he simply cast away every thought of self, and re* 
membered — these were his very words, — remem- 
bered his " duty to the Queen," 

This was the spirit of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton's school, and it seems to me that— -even in my 
own humble sphere of duty — I may accept and apply 
the example. 
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Therefore, Sir Alexander Woodford, without 
dwelling on any hardships which may be thought to 
attach to my position, and without even inviting at- 
tention to the singular causes which have led to the 
necessity for this justification, I commit my reputa- 
tion as an officer — a reputation which I value more 
than life itself — to the judgment of this high mili- 
tary tribunal, and I do so with full confidence that 
the very words of Her Majesty's most gracious War- 
rant will be fulfilled to the letter, and that accord- 
ingly " the truth will be made manifest, and justice 
done to all." 
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MEMOBANDTJM ON THE SUPPLY OF CAMP 
EQUIPMENTS* 

On the 14th of May, General Peel addressed to 
me some questions pointed to the object of tracing 
the responsibility for the original supply of the camp 
equipage required by a British army in the field, 
and the subject is one of so much importance that, 
with the permission of the Board, I should be glad 
to take this opportimity of stating my views in a 
deliberate way. 

The Board will, I am sure, understand, that I am 
now speaking as an officer on the General Staff of 
the army, who is anxious to throw all the light he 
can upon military questions, and that I am not 
seeking to utter another word in answer to the 
statements contained in the Eeport of the Com- 
missioners. 

Indeed General Peel's question, though it con- 
cerns the subject of " camp stores,*' points in a direc- 



♦ This was a written memorandum handed in to the Board by 
Major-General Sir Richard Airey. 
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tion very different from that indicated by the Com- 
missioners. 

The view of the Commissioners, speaking gene- 
rally, seems to have been, not that the supply of 
camp stores in Balaklava harbour was deficient, but 
that obstacles hindered the due appropriation of them. 

On the other hand. General Peel's question, not 
connecting itself with the distrilmtum of stores, seeks 
to ascertain who was the ftmctionaiy responsible for 
originally estimating and formally demanding the 
quantity of camp stores which the army might 
require. 

I consider that the first step towards a right im- 
derstanding of the matter is, to recognise the broad 
distinction which exists between the duty of oriffi- 
nallt/ equipping a force for foreign service, and the 
fer more vast and very different duty of creating 
those great reserves which are necessary to the well 
being of an army in the field. 

The duty of seeing that any force leaving these 
shores is duly equipped, clearly belongs, as I con- 
ceive, to the Commander-in-Chief at the Horse- 
Guards. 
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The practice, I take it, would be tliifl : sappoee 
that war has been declared, and that a force of 
20,000 men, to be followed by reinforcements as 
speedily as possible, is forthwith to be sent on 
foreign service, say for instance to the Tagus. 

I conceive that the Secretary of State for War 
would notify the determination of the Grovemment 
to the Commander-in-Chief at the Horse-Gruards. 
The latter (acting through the instrumentality of the 
Adjutant-General at the Horse-Guards) would deter^ 
mine what particular corps and raiments should be 
selected for the service, and would also call upon 
the Adjutant-General to give him proper estimates 
and descriptions of the arms and articles of personal 
equipment requisite for the present use of the 20,000 
men. 

The Commander-in-Chief at the Horse-Guards 
would also obtain from the Quartermaster-General at 
the Horse-Guards proper estimates of the camp 
equipage requisite for the present use of the force in 
question. 

When I speak of these estimates as estimates 
adapted to the " present " use of the force about to be 
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despatched, I do not of course mean that the estimates 
would not include a certain amoimt of spare stores. 
On the contrary, I consider that no force can be said to 
be properly ** equipped " which has not with it such 
a supply as to leave a margin, a reasonable margin, 
calculated to meet all exigencies occurring in the 
interval which may elapse before the force is brought 
in contact with its reserves ; but I employ the words 
" present use " in order to keep alive the distinction 
between the business of equipping a force, and the 
business of creating a reserve. 

Well, to continue the process as to equipment : — 
the estimates both of the Adjutant-General and the 
Quartermaster-General at the Horse-Guards, would 
be made the basis of a requisition by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the Ordnance (now a sub- 
department of the War-Office), and the arms and 
stores being duly supplied by that sub-department, 
the Commander-in-Chief would satisfy himself that 
they were sufficient, and that they were duly appro « 
priated. 

And here I may be allowed to say that the pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief at the Horse-Guards intro- 

L 
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duced a very valuable improvement in our system, 
for it was he who first provided that detachments of 
troops leaving this c5ountry shoidd not be separated, 
as had been previously the case, from the stores in- 
tended for their use. 

So much for the business of the original equip- 
ment of the force. 

I now come to the question of the Reserve Stores. 

My opinion is, that the duty of accumulating the 
vast reserve of supplies necessary for the safety and 
efficiency of a British army in the field is one 
which attaches upon the responsible ministers of the 
Crown, and especially, of course, as I stated in my 
answer to General Peel, upon the Secretary for 
War. 

I desire also to state that in my judgment this 
duty ought to be performed upon a scale vastly 
larger than any that could be framed upon the basis 
of those mere current exigencies of the day which 
could be expressed by requisitions from the military 
departments of the army in the field. 

A nation may be so straitened in its pecuniary 
resources as to be driven to the necessity of attempt- 
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ing to adapt the supply to the ahnost immediate 
wants of the anny, but nothing short of dire neces- 
sity can warrant that perilous course. 

Suppose, as before suggested, suppose a British 
force to have been sent to the Tagus, and from that 
base to be operating against an enemy fer away in 
the heart of the Peninsula, and that the place as- 
signed for the great reserve of stores is Lisbon. Now 
what 1 maintain is, that those stores ought to be of 
such magnitude as that there would be no question 
of balancing their quantity against the current wants 
of the force, as expressed in requisitions from the 
military departments of the army in the field. How 
could a mere departmental officer, from his tent or 
his bivouac on the Tormes or the Ebro, send back 
requisitions to England which would operate as a 
complete guide for the formation of the vast maga- 
zines on which an army rests ? I say that the proper 
magnitude of the reserve stores would have to be 
determined, not only with reference to the current 
consumption of the army in the field, but to the 
general plans of the Government at home — ^the pro- 
bable duration of the war, and a great variety of oonsi- 

L 2 
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derations, militarjr , political, and financial, all pmpedj 
within the competence of Her Majesty's responsible 
Ministers, but far beyond the range of Adjutant- 
Generals and Quartermaster-Generals in the field. 

An Adjutant-General and a Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral in the field can only, of course, express the cur- 
rent exigencies of the service; the one for arms, 
ammunition, and personal equipments ; the other (or 
camp stores ; but they cannot form guiding opinicms 
as to the duration of hostilities. They cannot tell 
whether the expedition in which they are engaged 
will end in a mere demonstration, or swell to the 
dimensions of a great war. 

The matter comes to this : — K the reserve is so 
scanty as that its quantity is to depend upon the 
** hand-to-mouth " principle of replenishing the 
stores by estimates based on the mere current exi- 
gencies of the service, then assuredly the army 
resting upon so weak a system will be exposed to 
the risk of enduring great privations. 

If on the other hand the reserve is on such a 
scale of magnitude as to be (as it should be) largely 
in excess of all current demands, then of course the 
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tiecessity for those requisitions firam the miKtary 
departments which aim at estimating the nearly 
approaching wants of the army would be entirely 
superseded. 

It would seem that in an early stage of the war, 
an inquiry arose among the military authorities 
similar to that now suggested by General Peel, far I 
find that on the 8th of Jime, 1854, this communication 
was made by General Freeth, then Quartermaster- 
General at the Horse Guards, to Lord de Bos, then 
Quartermaster-General of the forces in the East. 

** Horse Guards, 8th June, 1864. 
" With reference to the reserve stores, I may 
observe that the practice in the Peninsula was that 
the Storekeeper should send periodical returns to the 
Military Secretary at Head Quarters, showing all he 
had in store, when the latter applied to the authori- 
ties in England for additional supplies of such articles 
as might be required. 

(Signed) " J. Freeth, 

** Quartermaater-General." 

Now, obviously, if there had prevailed at the time of 
the Peninsular war the idea of regulating the reser?e 
oi' camp equipage by means of requisitions firom the 

L 3 
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Quartermaster-Geneial's department, these letmns of 
the quantities in store would have been sent to the 
Quarteimaster-General of the Forces. But this was 
not the case. They were ordered to be sent to the 
Iditaiy Secietaiy, i.e., in other words, to the Com- 
mander of the Forces personally ; and it seems plain 
that this must have been done, in order to enable 
him — ^not to make mere formal requisitions, but — to 
advise with the home authorities as to the scale of 
magnitude on which the supplies from England 
should be furnished; and I consider, therefore, 
that the practice as elucidated by General Freeth, 
coincides with my own view as stated to General 
Peel, namely, — that the duty of fixing the scale of 
magnitude on. which the reserve stores are to be 
kept up, is one which attaches upon the Secretary 
for War. That Minister, I repeat, will be guided 
by a variety of considerations ; but for subh of his 
data as are of a military character, he wM of course 
turn for cotmsel to the General commanding the 
forces, and it was, no doubt, in order to prepare 
himself for so advising the home authorities that the 
Gonunander of the Forces in the Peninsula required 
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the returns of stores to be made to liis Military Se- 
cretary. 

Upon the approach of the winter of 1854, the 
pressing exigencies of the service certainly induced 
a tendency to break through forms and strive to 
relieve the wants of the army by the most direct 
means; and I fairly confess that my requisition 
made in November, 1854, to the Quartermaster- 
General at the Horse Gruards, was a divergence 
from the regular practice. Accordingly I found 
myself corrected by having laid before me this 
letter : — 

" War Department, 26th December, 1854. 

" Sir, — ^Having laid before the Duke of Newcastle 
your letter of the 14th instant, and its enclosures, I 
am directed to request you will state to the General 
Conunanding-in-Chief, that His Grace is of opinion 
that it is very desirable that requisitions for tents 
and camp equipment, and indeed for all stores for the 
use of the army in the East, should be submitted to 
the Secretary of State, as was done during the Pen- 
insular War ; and, with regard to the requisitions 
from the Quartermaster-General in the Crimea en- 
closed in your letter, I am to add that His Grace has 
given directions to the Board of Ordnance to send 
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oat without delay consigned to that officer the seyeial 
articles therein enumerated, except so far as the de- 
mands therein made have already been anticipated. 

" I am, &c. 
(Signed) " G. C. Mundy. 
" Major-General Yorke." 

I conceive that the Duke of Newcastle's view as 
stated in the letter which I have read was the right 
one, and in justice to his Grace I should mention 
that the irregularity which he noticed did not pre- 
vent him from acting upon the requisition, and it 
was not any question of form or etiquette which re- 
tarded the Home authorities for so many months in 
their compliance with my requisition. 

Shortly then my opinion upon the question opened 
by General Peel is this : — that the Commander-in- 
Chief at the Horse-Guards is responsible for the ori- 
ginal equipment of any force despatched from these 
shores on foreign service, and that the duty of form- 
ing the great reserve of stores rests primarily with 
the Secretary for War, and generally upon the other 
responsible advisers of the Crown. 

I also conceive that the Secretary for War in de- 
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termming the scale of magnitude on which he will 
form the reserve must be guided by considerations 
partly military and partly political, and that for all 
military data, and all military advice, he is entitled 
to the constant assistance of the General commanding 
in the field. 

Consistently, as I conceive, with the responsibility 
which 1 have attributed to the Secretary for War, 
Lord Panmure, about the month of July, 1855, 
took upon himself to re-organize the branches of 
the service connected with camp stores, and then, 
for the first time, those stores were placed under the 
control of the Quartermaster-General's Department. 

The officer specially intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the stores was denominated the " Superin- 
tendent of Stores," or at a later period, " Ordnance 
Storekeeper," and Captain Gordon was appointed to 
the post. 

Some months afterwards — in November, 1855 
— a new and very special machinery was created 
for providing that the reserve stores should be 
kept up to a level with the proximate wants of 
the army, and the new system was this : Heads of 
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departments were to send to Captain Groidon esti- 
mates of the quantities of camp equipage which they 
were likely to require for the ensuing three months ; 
and Captain Gordon being fiimished with these data 
was declared to be responsible for the duty of keep- 
ing up the quantity of stores to their due amount. 

That last change occurred after I had quitted the 
Crimea. 

The following are the General Orders by which 
the alterations in the system were promulgated. 

" 12th July, 1855.— The Secretary of State for 
War having decided that all army equipment in the 
way of camp equipage, extra clothing, &c., should 
be under the charge of the Quartermaster-General, 
aU such articles will be handed over by the Ord- 
nance Storekeeper, and taken in charge by Captain 
Gordon, appointed General Superintendent of 
Stores."* 

** Ylth July^ 1855. — With reference to General 
Order, No. 4, of the 12th July, 1855, the Secretary 

♦ From this General Order and that of the 17th July imme- 
diately following, it will be seen that "all army equipments in 
the way of camp equipage and clothing," and " extra clothing," 
were first brought " imder the charge " and " imder the control ** 
of the Quartermaster-General in July, 1855 — i. e, half a year 
after the sufferings of the first mnter*s campaign. 
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of State for Wax having decided that all army 
equipments in the way of camp equipage and cloth- 
ing shall be under the control of the Quartermaster- 
General, all such articles will be handed over by the 
Commissary of Ordnance, and taken in charge by 
Captain Gordon, appointed Ordnance Storekeeper. 

** All expenses connected with the department will 
consequently be paid by the Ordnance Paymaster." 

" 22nd November, 1855.— The Secretary of State 
for War having desired that all demands for Stores 
for the army should be made on the Ordnance Store- 
keeper, and as that officer is held responsible that 
the stores are kept up to meet the requirements, heads 
of departments will, without delay, furnish Captain 
Gordon, through the chief of the staff, with a return 
showing such articles as they are likely to require 
in the shape of camp equipage, clothing, hospital 
bedding, entrenching tools, &c., during the ensuing 
three months, and will in future make their demands 
from time to time in anticipation for the same period. 

" With the view of ascertaining the quantity of 
ammunition, boots, and cloth trousers, likely to be 
required by the army during the ensuing winter, 
coromanding officers of regiments wUl send to Cap- 
tain Gordon a return showing the same." 

Those who may have the direction of affairs in 
any future war will do well t6 remember that diis 
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new organization was prepared to meet the wants of 
an army which was stationary, and camped at a dis- 
tance of only a few miles fiom the stores.* 

* In the aboTe memorandum laid before the Board of General 
Offioers the Qnartermaster-General has not taken npon himself 
to make any aoggeetion for improTement, bat in this note he 
may Tentore to intimate an opinion that the symmetry of the 
system, as well as practical conTenience, seems to require that 
the charge of great coats, blankets, boots, and extra clothing 
— a charge which, in July, 1855, was rery properly trans- 
ferred from the Comnussaiiat to the military authorities — 
should be intrusted rather to the Adjutant-General than to the 
Quartermaster-General in the field. It is the Adjutant-General 
who attends to the personal equipment and the ordinary clolh- 
ing of the soldier, and it would seem therefore that the same 
official machinery which he employs for the performance of his 
present duties, might be usefully extended to business of a 
closely similar nature, for there is no easily apparent reason why. 
the apportionment and distribution of great coats, blankets, and 
boots should be committed to a department distinct from that 
which attends to the soldier's ordinary clothing. All must see 
that the due appropriation of these stores has much to do with 
the efficiency of the force, and those who are conversant with 
military afiBurs know that the loss and wear and tear of articles 
of this sort are matters closely connected with discipline. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Adjutant-General, being spe- 
cially responsible for the discipline and efficiency of the force, is 
the officer to whom the charge and control of these stores might 
be appropriately intrusted. 

On the other hand it seems important that the Quartermaster- 
General, being chaiged with the work of knowing and mapping 
the ground, of moving and quartering the troops, and of watching 
every movement and impending movement of the enemy, should 
be relieved from business unconnected with those field duties 
which require so much anxious and incessant attention. 
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(A.)— STATEMENT of GREAT GOATS which have been lost by Deserters. 



NuBMofDflMrten. 


Date ythm the 

Gnat Coats were flnt 

iHoedtotheMen. 


Dateof Deaertion. 


No. of 
Great Coats lost 


No. ofGreatCoaU 

as lost, but since 
recovered.* 
















Total 





» These are, of course, to be re-credited. 



I 



! 






o J 



^ 
w 
^ 



(B.)-RETURN of GREAT COATS which have been loet or destroyed by neglect, 
and the valne charged to the undermentioned Men, 


Names of Men to whom the Coals 
have beoi charged. 


Date when the 

Great Coats were first 

tamed to the Men. 


When lost 
or destroyed. 


stoppedfrom the Men 
foreachCoat.t 






ied,andmBitled) 








Total amount stopped for the 
to the Agent on the 


day of 


. I 





t The mine of Great Coats, when first tasned, may be ) 

estimated at Thirteen Shillings and Sixpence for Seije 

and TWdre Shillings and Sxpence for other ranks ; 
when worn out at not less than Three Shillings e *^ 



9d, may be) 
>rSeijeantLf _ 
ranks; ana r 
^each .... I _ 



Oommanding. 
_ QuarUr Matttr. 



Care must be taken that the amoimt of the stoppage ftr Coats los^ fto.« Is remitted to die Agent with 

* CKoept at Foreim Stations, where there is an Ordnance Storekeeper, fa which case tlie pnson 

, ana die dais (tf pnymcnt, are to be reported. 

m2 



to whom paU, and die dale ^payment, are to be reported. 
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No. n. 

FORM OF REQUISITION SUBSTITUTED BY 
LORD RAGLAN. 



Required for the Regiment. 



Quarter Master General's Office. 
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No. III. 



Replies of Colonel Wetherall 
taken down by Colonel Tulloch 
in his own handwriting, but 
omitted from the "evidence" 
annexed to the Report of Sir 
John McNeill and Colonel Tul- 
loch. 



Portion of a Memorandum shown 
to Colonel Wetherall when he 
was examined in the Crimea, 
being the Memorandum on the 
margin of which the accompany- 
ing Minutes of Colonel Wether- 
all's evidence were written. 



12th Dec. 425 had been ordered 
for the. 23rd regiment. The 34th 
landed with two blankets each man 
from the ship, and these were 
charged the Quartermaster- Gene- 
ral's store: the men came without 
blankets. The 77th have only re- 
ceived by the Quartermaster-Gtone- 
ral's book 435 ; the rest must have 
been made up by recruits joining 
with two blankets each. The 90th 
received also two blankets each on 
landing. 

The 17th and 18th both came out 
from England, and received two 
blankets per man on landing, while 
the 57th, the 46th, the 68th, and 
Ist battalion Rifle Brigade all re- 



If the returns supplied by the 
Quartermaster of each corps are cor- 
rect, it would appear that larger 
and earlier issues were made to some 
than to others. — This requires ex- 
planation. 

For instance, in the Light Divi- 
sion only 200 blankets are stated to 
have been issued to the 23rd Foot, 
while 1960 were received by the 
34th, of which 1230 were so early 
as the 8th December, the strength 
of the two corps being about equal. 
The 77th also received 1511, and 
the 90th also 1315, while the 88th, 
with nearly the same strength, re- 
ceived only 568. 



In the Fourth Division, up to the 
17th December, the 57th had re- 
ceived only 300; the 46th only 150; 
the 68th only 185 ; and the Ist bat- 
talion Rifle Brigade only 150: while 
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oeived on 2nd December an order 
for 400 each, and they might have 
had them if they chose : the delay 
is presumed to have arisen from 
want of transport. 

Same answer applies to 47th re- 
giment, 49th, and 63rd regiments. 



Same remark applies to the Guards. 
The Ist Dragoons received an order 
for 108 up to 2nd December, and on 
the 9th January, 15G. 

The 2nd Dragoons had 100 on 
1st December, and 187 on 10th 
January. 

It was entirely their own fault, or 
want of transport which created the 
delay. 



the 17th regiment received 1836 on 
that day, and the 18th regiment, in 
the Third Division, received 1630 
so early as the 8th December. 

In the 47th regiment only 100 
blankets were issued up to the 24th 
December; in the 49th only 200 up 
to the 11th January, and in the 
63rd regiment about the same num- 
ber. 

In the Qrenadier Guards no 
blankets were issued till after Christ- 
mas, and not more than half of that 
corps, and of the Scots FusiHers, 
were completed with additional 
blankets till the middle of January, 
while in the Ist Dragoons no extra 
blankets, and in the 2nd Dragoons 
only 66, were issued up to the 11th 
January. 



If it be all(^ged in the cases where 
these delays have occurred, that no 
blankets were available, there ap* 
pears no reason why the men should 
not have had rugs for a substitute. 
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No. IV. 

PoBTiON of Colonel Wetherall's evidence taken down by 
Colonel TuUoch in his own handwriting, but afterwards (to 
use Colonel Tulloch's words) " crossed out." 

" With reference to the watch-coats, 1210 were issued early in 
I>eoember, and on the 2lBt 1200 more, and on the 4th January 
1000." 

** That on the 2nd December about 2000 watch-coats were in 
■tore, of which 1210 were issued as above." 

N.B. The inquiry into the circumstances under which this 
omission of evidence took place was suddenly interrupted by 
Colonel Tulloch's illness. See Proceedings of the Board on the 
5th May, 1856. 

Whatever may have been the causes which occasioned the 
displacement of this and the other evidence given in the preceding 
pages, it will be seen, on comparing the omitted evidence with 
the London Report of Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch, 
that if those Commissioners had had the good fortime to pre- 
serve intact the Minutes of the evidence taken down by Colonel 
TuUoch, and had carefully read over that very important evi- 
dence on their return to England, they never would have made 
their London Report as it now stands. 
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No. V. 

Statement showing in contiguous columns the Orders for 
Issue of Great Coats by Colonel Wetherall, and the Num- 
bers drawn by Regiments. 



For the Week ending 


Orders for 
issue given 
by Colonel 
Wetheiall. 
(App. p. 89.) 


Beceivedby 
regiments as 
per returns. 
(App. p. 116- 
121.) 


Remarks. 


1854. 








Prior to 2nd Dec. .. 


1409 


451 




Week ending 9th Dec. 


717 


656 




16th Dec. \ 250 


484 




„ 23rd Dec. 


609 


167 




30th Dec. 


1035 


616 




1855. 








„ 5th Jan. 


1587 


307 




12th Jan. 


603 


121 




20th Jan. 

Excess of Great Coa 
by the approved R 
of the Quartermast 
over and above the 
fetched away by 
ments 


367 


•• 


Received by 

] 19th Reg«.— 

no date given. 


6577 
Add . 


2802 
. . 247 


is granted 
equisitions 
er-Gteneral 
) quantity 
the Regi- 


3049 
3528 
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